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Unknown African gorge explored 


Jwo young British missionaries have helped to solve one of 
the minor mysteries of Africa by exploring the unvisited 
section of the Kafue River gorge in Northern Rhodesia. 

In 1855 David Livingstone tried to pierce this mystery, but 
was told there was no way through the gorge for a human being. 
Twenty years ago a young civil servant, in the course of his 
duties, set out to mark the gorge with a notice board, but only 
did ten miles in ten hours and then gave up the quest. 

in time hooked his foot under my 
armpit long enough to enable me 
to get hold again and climb to 
safety.” 

In the heart of the Kafue Gorge 
the travellers named another 20- 
foot-high falls the Buckenham 
Falls, after a missionary pioneer of 
last century. Within sound of its 
roar they found a quiet bathing 
pool, and had a meagre supper of 
dehydrated vegetables and tea. 

In that spot they left a message 
in a bottle, and the next morning 
climbed up the ragged hillside 
above the gorge and saw to their 
relief the river broadening out. 
African villagers, looking at the 
battered shoes and famished 
appearance of the travellers, were 
astonished to hear that they had 
been through the gorge. 

After eating. their last orange 
and a few dates, the two travellers 
arrived home a day late, tired but 
happy to have blazed one more 
unknown trail in Central Africa. 


Armed with an aerial map of 
hrec inches to one mile, supplied 
lo them by a Johannesburg firm 
whose aircraft had flown over the 
spot, the two young missionaries 
studied the possibilities of getting 
through this lonely, desolate 
stretch of the Kafue River. The 
unexplored distance was narrowed 
down to 20 miles between the place 
where the railway crosses the 
Kafue and the river's confluence 
with the Zambezi. 

UNCLIMBABLE ROCKS 

Lion spoor was followed for the 
first part of the journey. ..Then 
came a struggle through water, 
sand, and rocks, and a climb down 
a cliff face. Through thick tropi¬ 
cal vegetation the young explorers 
came to the first cataract of the 
gorge. Next a waterfall 30 feet 
high with perpendicular rock con¬ 
fronted them—the first time Euro¬ 
pean eyes had seen it. 

According to African tradition 
the rocks ahead were too big to 
climb. Deep in the gorge, 
struggling on the narrow brink of 
the water, the explorers did only 
six miles in eight hours. The two 
days planned for the trip 
lengthened into three, and the only 
tin of food left was a small Irish 
stew. 

A second falls now blocked the 
way, with unclimbable rocks in 
mid-stream. A two-hours’ climb 
through tangled thorn and trees 
was necessary to get round. 

No one, black or white, had 
been in this part of the Kafue 
before. The only signs of life were 
three cormorants, two snake birds, 
and some lizards. 

NARROW ESCAPE 

Using,stepping stones along the 
river's edge, where the foaming 
waters poured down between the 
rocks, and climbing by ropes in 
another place, the travellers 
pushed on. On a chimney of rock 
one of the men slipped and was 
saved by the other holding him 
with his foot while grasping a 
cactus plant. 

That rescue was the most drama¬ 
tic episode of the gorge adventure. 

“My foot slipped,” writes the 
missionary, “and I started to 
slither slowly down. I knew I had 
no hope through my own efforts. 
1 shouted, and my friend threw 
himself back at a higher level, 
gripped a cactus plant, and just 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 

“Please Don’t Shunt This Van 
—Bird Nesting.” This notice 
appeared on a railway wagon in a 
goods yard near Edinburgh, where 
a thrush was hatching* four eggs 
quite undisturbed by the clangour 
and bustle going on all around her. 


IN FAIRY-TALE LAND 


Many young Germans have 
been delighted to find their 
favourite fairy-story characters 
almost coming to life as they have 
wandered through an enchanted 
realm created beside the Rhine by 
two sculptors. 

It is a secluded park on a hill¬ 
side at Niederheimbach, where the 
Rhine enters its most romantic and 
picturesque stretch ; and getting to 
it is in itself an exciting adventure, 
for small folk. 

The little adventurers first climb' 
up several hundred steps, and then 
enter a long dark tunnel. When 
they come into the light again they 
find themselves in fairyland. 

All around are little cottages, 
dwarfs, and animals. New sur¬ 
prises are behind every bush. In 
one cottage the Red Riding Hood 
wolf is in bed, complete with 
Grannie's nightgown and cap. At 
ahother cottage the seven little 
goats are being warned by their 


mother not to let the wolf in while 
she is away. 

Two young visitors are pictured 
here round the bed of Snow-White; 
in the picture above, others are 
admiring the stone pigeons in the 
Cinderella scene. So captivated 
are many of the younger visitors 
that they leave pieces of bread, 
biscuits, and sweets in a dish on 
the floor for the pigeons. Perhaps 
they think they come to life after 
everyone has gone home! 

The two sculptors, Albert 
Konrad and Ernst Heilmann, are 
to be congratulated on their 
charming idea. 
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WHEN NATIONS GO 
TO LAW 


. By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 
{Ane of the most important legal cases in history comes before 
the International Court of Justice in the Peace Palace at 
The Hague next month. It is the oil dispute between Britain 
and Persia. If this bitter controversy over national rights can 
be settled at last there will be new hope for impartial settlement 
of all sorts of international quarrels. 


SCHOOL SHIP 

Cadets of the King Edward VII 
Nautical College recently took 
their new training ship, the steam 
yacht VVendorian, down the 
Thames from London for the first 
time. She had been placed at the 
college’s disposal by Mr. G. E. 
Milligen, a Norfolk farmer and 
Army Cadet major. 

The VVendorian, the answer to 
every sea-minded boy’s dream 
school, will enable 14 cadets to 
live on board while continuing 
their normal studies. She is 120 
tons gross, and has an engine speed 
of eight to nine knots. 

The boys will be given in¬ 
struction in working the triple ex¬ 
pansion steam engine in the engine 
room, but the VVendorian is also 
schooner-rigged, and has fore and 
aft sails which can be used for 
steadying purposes when proceed¬ 
ing under steam. She also carries 
a motor boat, sailing dinghy, and 
pulling dinghy, all of which the 
boys wilt learn to use. 

The vessel is to be used for train¬ 
ing “pre-sea” cadets; to introduce 
them to the “feel” of a ship and 
to develop “sea sense.” 

The course will give practical 
instruction in helmsmanship, 
soundings, general boatwork, and 
ship maintenance. 


BIDDING WAS BRISK 

In a few hours in Paris recently 
£362,000 changed hands when 69 
works of art were sold by auction 
under the will of Gabriel Cognacq, 
the wealthy owner of a depart¬ 
mental store. It was reckoned the- 
most important art sale since the 
war. 

Over 3000 people of various 
nationalities crowded into the sale¬ 
room, but the most important 
works were sold to French people. 
The highest bid was £33,000 for 
Cezanne’s still life, Apples and 
Biscuits. Renoir’s, study of a 
Young Girl with Flowers in her 
Hat fetched £22,500. 


TO THE RESCUE 

Mr. Harold Keating of Flixton, 
Lancs., certainly deserves his nick¬ 
name—Animals’ Friend. 

He recently chased a Tunaway 
milk-dray for four miles ; drove 
two runaway farm horses into a 
field ; rescued a tame bird from a 
Devon cliff; and dived into 20 feet 
of water to'rescuc a trapped dog. 

Another animal-lover is Mr. 
William Johnson of Willington, 
Derbyshire. Although he cannot 
swim, he climbed down a 25-foot 
ladder, suspended from the Trent 
Bridge, into the swollen river 
where a collie was struggling 
against the current. 

Both men have been awarded 
a Silver Medal by the Canine 
Defence League. 


The case is a good example of 
the reason why this supreme 
Court was set up by the nations, 
and of the way it works. 

In this action Britain accuses 
the Persian Government of giving 
way to violent national feeling in 
rejecting every reasonable means 
of reaching agreement with the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company over 
their oil operations in Persia. 

In the first place, as the Persians 
argue that the International Court 
has no right to try the action, the 
judges will have to decide whether 
the case should properly be put 
before them. 

UNHURRIED JUDGMENT 

A preliminary statement last 
July from the Court enjoined the 
two parties not to aggravate the 
situation as it then was. 

In the interval statements and 
objections from the countries con¬ 
cerned have been lodged. The 
Court, indeed, \vorks very slowly, 
realising that it must arbitrate 
fairly and without prejudice. 

The care taken by the Court, 
however, has enhanced its reputa¬ 
tion, and has strengthened the 
belief that all countries will one 
day use it for settling disputes. 

As can be imagined, the inde¬ 
pendence and integrity of the 
International Court has to be 
closely safeguarded. Under the 
United Nations’ Charter it is given 
the highest judicial role. ■ Fifteen 
judges are elected by the General 
Assembly and the Security Council 
to hold office for nine yeaj's, only 
five of them retiring at one.time. 

None of the judges may hold 
any political office for his country, 
and none can be dismissed—not 
even by his own Government- 
while he fulfils the rules of this 
appointment to which he has 
solemnly dedicated himself. 

VARIOUS DISPUTES 

The actions arc settled accord¬ 
ing to international law, in accord¬ 
ance with treaties, pacts, and 
customs. General principles in 
the law codes of the civilised 
nations are also observed. 

Since 1946, ten big cases have 
been* brought before the Court. 

The rights of nationals, damage 
to a country’s property by another 
country, disputes over inter-_ 
national understandings and over 
contracts worth millions of pounds, 
are the sort of- cases brought to 
the Court. 

At the end of last year a judg¬ 
ment was delivered against Britain 
on fishing rights off Norway. 
Britain accepted the ruling abso¬ 
lutely, and the firm tradition of 
friendship between ourselves and 
Norway remains unharmed. 

By the staunch upholding of in¬ 
ternational law, a principle which 
Britain strongly maintains, the 
high purpose of securing peaceful 
decisions in all disputes will be 
brought nearer. 





Dy the CN Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


JTacts are sacred, but comment is 
free, as a great English editor 
once observed. But when a 
lawyer-M.P. in the House of 
Commons referred to “false facts” 
he was promptly corrected by a 
professional brother M.P. 

With equal promptitude he 
agreed he should have said 
“alleged facts,” but the matter did 
not rest there. A third M.P.—not 
a lawyer—reminded him of Junius, 
the anonymous 18th-century 
author of political Letters, who 
often used the term “false facts.” 

Nevertheless, the' lawyer stood 
by the correction -— “despite 
Junius.” 


M r - Attlee has explained in a 
neat summary the workings of 
Parliament, which many people 
(perhaps far too many) regard as 
a place of strife thriving on con¬ 
troversy. 

“This is one of the few assem¬ 
blies in the world,” says the Leader 
of the Opposition about the House 
of Commons, “where we manage 
to get—with_friction now and 
again, but not too much—a 
Government which on the whole 
gets its business through, and an 
Opposition which on the whole is 
able to make its own point of view 
felt.” 

The “rows” we read about are 
merely Parliament doing its. job. 
It would be a dull world indeed if 
everybody thought the same 
thoughts and held the same 
opinions. 


w> do not expect everybody to 
pronounce Latin the same 
way'. An M.P. was pointing out 
the difference between the spoken 
and the written word. Literae 
scriptac manent," he said—“writ¬ 
ten words remain, they have a 
permanence, they are ineffable.” 
He added that spoken words die 
on the air. 

Another M.P. remarked: “J 
prefer litcra scripia inanet and not 
a plural which, even in the ‘new’ 
pronunciation, I was unable to 
recognise.” 

But w'hether it is “literaye 
scriptaye” or “literee scriptee,” 
the sense seemed to be the same. 

D lALOGUn occasioned by the 
argument that Scotland should 
not be regarded as an insignificant 
part of the United Kingdom: 

Mr. Emrys Hughes (for Scot¬ 
land): To give the O.K. to the 
U.K. in that way- 

Mr. Sydney Silverman (for 
England): Is the K.O.! 


Jnformation: How many sheep 
and lambs,* are there in this 
country? Five million? Ten 
million? A written answer shows 
that Report from Parliament 
really had no idea. The latest 
figure is 2,963,000. 


Statistics relate to 
the past, divination to the 
future.—-Mr. Turton, Parliament¬ 
ary Secretary to the Ministry of 
National Insurance. 
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News From Every where 


WILD WEST LONDON 


TREE-LOVERS 


A company of 80 cowboys and 
cowgirls led by Tex Ritter, a tribe 
of Indians, 100 horses, and 50 
steers are coming to London soon 
to give a rodeo show. 


Continual damage to roadside 
trees in Urmston, Lancashire, was 
attributed to children, until the 
culprits proved to be tradesmen's 
hungry horses. 


Glasgow Education Department 
has received the first of two pre¬ 
fabricated schools on order from 
Finland. The two schools will be 
erected in the Priesthill area of the 
city. 

One hundred two-year-old pine 
trees have been sent ’to treeless 
Shetland Isles—a gift from 
Norway. 

The Royal Aero Club are intro¬ 
ducing four certificates of merit 
for pilots, the lowest of which will 
be for 25 hours of flying experi¬ 
ence and the highest for 500 hours. 

Thirteen television films based 
on Hans Andersen’s fairy tales are 
to be made in the U.S. 

OLD SAYING 

M. Malik, Russian delegate to 
U.N., recently claimed “A bird in 
the hand . . .” as a Russian pro¬ 
verb. But M. Moch, the French 
delegate would not agree, declar¬ 
ing it was used by the French fable 
writer, La Fontaine, who had it 
from Aesop. 

An eleven-foot shark was seen 
swimming beneath one of the piers 
at Brighton recently. 

Nearly £1,000,000 is to be spent 
this year on cleaning and painting 
British Railway stations and 
depots. 


The biggest Rover Scout Moot 
since the war is being held this 
weekend on Ranmore Common, 
Surrey. 

A new school opened at Den¬ 
mark Hill, London, has been 
named after .Sir Henry Bessemer, 
the inventor, whose home was 
close by. 

A man fell 175 feet from a 
bridge over the St. Lawrence River 
recentfy and escaped with only 
minor injuries. 

HAPPY HOME 

Birds have built a nest from con¬ 
fetti at Thcrpe-le-Sokcn, Essex, 
Church. 

York Minister is to have an 
astronomical clock as a memorial 
to airmen who lost. their lives 
during the war. 

Five ambulance, drivers of 
Daventry, Northamptonshire, ser¬ 
viced a 1938 ambulance them¬ 
selves, saved £1500 from the 
official mileage allowance given to 
them, and have now bought a new 
ambulance. 

A savings group at Little Ealing 
Infants School, London, has saved 

£3427 jn a year. 

* 

Les Delices, in Geneva, once the 
home of Voltaire, is to be turned 
into a Voltaire institute. 


A quiz contest between a team 
of Scouts and Guides and a team 
from other youth organisations is 
being broadcast every Monday 
evening at 6.15 until July 14, with 
a final contest on July 28. 

ROCKY 

Winds striking high mountains 
such as the Himalayas cause the 
Earth to wobble slightly, says a 
U.S. scientist. 

Two British firms arc to erect 
1000 houses in New Zealand in 18 
different designs. 

Troop Leader G. Anderson, of 
the 1st Bexley Scouts, Kent, has 
been made a Queen’s Scout. 

Tulip bulbs are to be planted 
with a potato-planting machine at 
Spalding, Lincolnshire. 


SOAP-BOX DERBY 

This Saturday sees the first of a 
series of Soap-Box Car Derbys 
organised by Boy Scouts. Hun¬ 
dreds of entries have been received 
for the eight meetings at Bangor, 
Wembley, Glasgow, Weston-super- 
Mare, Leeds, Rhyl, Crystal Palace, 
and Birmingham. 

Comet airliners are now under¬ 
going a series of training flights to 
Singapore in preparation for a 
second regular jet airline service. 

The Meritorious Service Medal 
will no longer be limited to 750 
holders. A hundred awards will 
be made each year. 

Over 280 cats and dogs have 
been receiving, treatment every 
week at clinics run by Our Dumb 
Friends’ League. 


m mm mm ser ym mm 



They're genuine CAR BEL 
watches ami are fully 
guaranteed. 

GIRL’S MODEL 

Beautifully made with hand' • 
some design; 

best quality W I fl B 

leather strap. ■ w 

Post and pkg. 1’- extra.' 

BOY’S MODEL 

A sturdy model, round shape 
with clear face dial, imr r 
leather strap. +W+J) m 

Post and pkg. //- extra. 

Both models have rustproof 
chromium cases and unbreak¬ 
able glass. 

«u«. ^ Parbel. 

TIMEKEEPERS 

Call at our showrooms or send remittance by Rcgd. WATCHES 

post or C.O.D. Only obtainable from Sole Selling Agents * 


C. HENRY (SALES) LTD. dept.c.n., 73 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.l. 

. ■ — . ■ Showrooms 3rd Floor ■ .. ■ — ■ ■■ - ■ ■ 
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EAST ANGLIA’S 

A great stretch of woodland 
which has grown up in East Anglia 
in the past 30 years is described 
in a shilling booklet just published 
for the Forestry Commission by 
the Stationery Office. 

This new forest, one of the 
largest established by the Com¬ 
mission, is Thetford Chase, ex¬ 
tending over more than 70 square 
miles around Thetford and Bran¬ 
don, on the borders of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. 

It has changed the face of a 
countryside which in the 17th 
century was almost a desert. John 
Evelyn, who visited the district in 
1677, wrote of “the Travelling 


WAR AGAINST DISEASE 

A housefly flaps his wings 300 
times per second. A clam, with 
one movement, shuts his shell for 
a week. These two performances 
differ in ways that are rightly im¬ 
portant to the fly and the clam, 
but to a famous doctor now study¬ 
ing the problem both actions are 
examples of muscular contraction 
—which, when fully understood, 
may help him to cure our diseases. 

This doctor’s work is important, 
and its meaning is explained in a 
long article in the June issue of 
World Digest—the pocket-sized 
magazine which brings you news 
and stories from all over the world. 
If you have not yet seen this 
magazine, ask for a copy today. 
On sale now. Is. 3d. 


THEIR BIT OF OLD 
LONDON 

The Dean of St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral, announced some time ago 
that pieces of marble that had been 
dislodged during the blitz on 
London would be given to churches 
in the Commonwealth and the 
United States. 

He received 80 requests, the first 
coming from London, Ontario, 
and the second from New York ; 
and now the marble has been sent 
abroad, to serve as a link 
between St. Paul’s and the wide¬ 
spread churches of the English- 
speaking peoples. 


NEW FOREST 

Sands that have so damaged the 
country, and like the sands in the 
Deserts of Lybia, quite over¬ 
whelmed some gentlemen’s whole 
estates.” 

The sands once half-buried the 
village of Sanlon Downham, where 
the new homes of forestry workers 
cluster round the old church. The 
sands invade no more. 

This huge forest was planted to 
provide timber for British industry, 
and it is now doing so at the rate 
of about 1200 tons a week. Yet 
this does not decrease the size of 
the woodlands, which are steadily 
growing larger. The foresters can 
“cut and come again.” 


MAORI RELICS 
PLOUGHED UP 

A New Zealand farmer plough¬ 
ing with a tractor on the site of old 
Maori fortifications about 20 miles 
from New Plymouth was startled 
not long ago when his tractor sank 
into a deep hole. 

When his tractor had been 
hauled out by a motor-lorry he 
found 36 pieces of greenstone, or 
jade, which had been fashioned 
into stone-age tools and ornaments 
by ancient Maoris. 

There were also musket balls 
which must have been fired by red- 
coated British soldiers who 
attacked the Maori trenches about 
90 years ago. 


HELP 

your country, please, 
by saving every scrap 
of waste-paper 


TIMEPIECE 

An exhibition of antique clocks 
and watches, the biggest ever held 
in England, opened this week at 
the Science Museum, London. 
Among the numerous exhibits are 
four very rare specimens lent by 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth, as well as 
many examples from private 
collections never before displayed 
to the public. 





Visitors from Germany 

Four young visitors from Duderstadt, Germany, make friends 
with Prince, the cheetah at the London Zoo. These boys 
and girls are members of a party of children who arc staying in 
homes at Luton, as guests of International Help for Children. 



At work above London 

Steel erectors at work on a chimney of the new Baitkside 
Power Station, 320 feet above London. In the distance is the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the other side of the Thames. 


AUSTRALIA’S EARLY 
WINTER 

Although winter does not offici¬ 
ally begin in Australia until 
June 1, heavy snow has already 
fallen in New South Wales, and 
bitterly cold winds have swept the 
south-east. The Victorian coast 
line was lashed by heavy seas and 
ships were forced to seek shelter 
inside the heads of Port Philip 
Bay. 

June 1 is also the date on which 
the Australian whaling fleet is ex¬ 
pected to put to sea. 

Under the International Whal¬ 
ing Agreement, Australia is now 
permitted to catch 1850 whales, 
which will make a record season 
for the Commonwealth. Four new 
whale catchers are on their way 
out from Norway to help with the 
additional work. 


CANOE CRUISE FOR 
SCOUTS 

Scouts wishing to join the sixlh 
“Scout” Canoe Cruise on the 
River Trent this summer should 
apply before the end of June. The 
cruise, from July 26 to August 2, 
will be from Rugeley (Trent 
Valley) Station to Nottingham. 

The canoeists will camp at night 
by the riverside, and at Radcliffe 
will hold a regatta and camp-fire 
before dispersing. 

Scouts who attend must be over 
14 and able to swim. Percy Bland- 
ford, who is leading the cruise, 
points out: “Even if you.have no 
canoe yet, it is possible to build 
one. You can still build a single- 
seater for £5, and l know three 
chaps who built one completely in 
24 hours non-stop.” 


SIGHTSEEING 

Mr. Clay Benfield, 31, of Tol- 
worlh, Surrey, was born blind, and 
he remained so until two years 
ago, when he banged his head in 
an accident and somehow gained 
his sight. 

Now he is on a 7000-mile sight¬ 
seeing journey by bicycle to 
Southern Rhodesia, trying to re¬ 
gain some of the years of sigh; he 
missed. 


UNUSUAL AUCTION 

Every year at the end of May, 
the farmers around Enderby. 
Leicestershire, take part in an un¬ 
usual auction. 

It concerns a two-acre piece of 
land adjoining the River Soar, and 
bidding is carried out while a five- 
shilling piece is passed round. The 
coin must actually be held in the 
hand while each bid is made. 

The successful bidder has the 
shooting, fishing, and boating 
rights of the land until Michael¬ 
mas Day (September 29). 


COLOURS IN THE 
TWEED 

Overseas visitors to the High¬ 
land Home Industries Exhibition 
at Edinburgh express surprise 
when told the source of the lovely 
colourings of the hand-woven 
tweeds on view. 

Children play a small part, for 
they gather the plants from which 
are obtained the dyes for the 
materials. From heather tips 
comes green; from lily roots, 
blue ; from lichen roots the vary¬ 
ing shades of brown. Yellow, the 
brightest colour in the tweeds, is 
obtained from peat-fire soot and 
onion skins. 

In its 50 years of existence, the 
non-profit-making Highland I?jme 
Industries has sold £500,000 worth 
of tweed for the crofters, who 
weave it in their homes on cen¬ 
turies-old looms. 


INK BOTTLE WHICH 
WRITES 

- A manufacturer has had the 
bright idea of combining fountain 
pen and ink bottle. 

This ink bottle has a cork with 
a tubular extension fitted with a 
felt tip. This tip is the “nib,” and 
when the bottle is inverted it can 
be used to write or draw lines. 

The felt docs not clog or blot 
and the supply in a single bottle 
will draw a continuous line five 
miles long. 

This “pen” is useful for mark¬ 
ing out showcards, price tickets, 
labels, and so on, where a thick 
line is required. 



The complete set, 
containing : polished 
HELIX compass with 
small pencil, polished 
divider, 6" boxwood 
rule, celluloid set 
square, protractor and 
chemistry stencil, 2 
best quality 1" pencils, pen and map¬ 
ping pen, pen nibs, rubber and draw¬ 
ing pins. In strong plastic 
box with snap-closing 
lid, red or blue.... Price 


W9 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL 
GOOD RETAIL STATIONERS 


Manufactured by the original Patcn.tccs and Manufacturers of the Helix School Compass 
THE UNIVERSAL WOODWORKING CO., LTD., BALSALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM 12 
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THE GILBRETHS MARCH ON 
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Bv ERIC 
GILLETT 


REACHING THE END 


Engineering in the lecture-room—Myma Loy in a 
scene from Belles on Their Toes 


Engineering in the Rockies—Unloading sleepers in 
the film Denver and Rio Grande 


J-Jollywood is showing signs of 
trying to break, away from the 
conventional back-stage musical, 
and the latest .indication of this is 
to be found in Belles on Their 
Toes. This film is another Techni¬ 
color instalment of the adventures 
‘ of the Gilbreth family, who first 
appeared in Cheaper by the Dozen, 
and it is a far better picture. . 

Mrs. Gilbreth (Myrna Loy) is 
the mother of six boys and five 
girls. Anne (Jeanne Crain) and 
: Martha 1 (Debra Paget) are the 
eldest, and they look after the 
others while their mother, a bril¬ 
liant engineer, is away lecturing to 
earn enough to keep her family. 

Henry Levin, the director, pre¬ 
sents a simple story full cf incident 
and with plenty of laughs. The 
music is less important than the 


Hitch How 

Writing 

to aNotan 


CLARK 

GABLE 


Rivals even his 
unforgettable 
performance as 
Rhett Butler in 
“Gone With 
The Wind" in 
his 'newest role 
as a fighting 
adventurer in 
MGM’s latest 
and stirring 
production, 
“LONE STAR." 


STAR 


comedy, which is unpretentious 
and effective. Hoagy Carmichael 
and Martin Milner are among the 
people who contribute to ,tfi° 
laughter-making. 

Belles on Their Toes is an engag¬ 
ing, friendly film, and it conies as 
a welcome change after a long run 
of elaborate and often tedious 
success-stories. 


influence has 
every country 


World's Finest Value. 

At all 'Stationers. 

Refills in Blue, Black, Red. 
Green and Violet Ink . 


Walt Disney's 
been felt in 
where film' cartoons have been 
made. The latest attempt, Johnny 
Lionheart. comes from France. 

Made by a distinguished director, 
Jean Image, it tells the story of a 
brave boy and a cruel giant. 
Johnny's friends are a mixed crew 
of British and American boys, and 
this should have given the director 

OLD MARE HELPS 
OLYMPIC TEAM 

Rosina Copper, a famous polo 
pony, recently called at a bank at 
Brcadstone, Dorset, to inquire 
abput the banking account which 
stands in her name. 

A book giving the whole of 
Rosina’s remarkable history has 
been published, and the sales go 
toward the British team’s expenses 
for the Olympic Games. Col¬ 
lections have also been made when 
Rosina has been shown at point- 
to-point races and other meetings. 

Once the property of the 
Maharajah of Jodhpur, this beauti¬ 
ful golden chestnut mare, now 35 
years old, has won trophies in 
many parts of the world. 

She belongs to a Dorset farmer. 


a chance of showing what he could 
do with his characters. 

Unfortunately, there are no 
figures that cap be compared with 
the best Disney creations. The 
story meanders along and the 
editing and cutting have not been 1 
done well. 

Johnny Lionheart deserves men¬ 
tion for the lovely effects obtained 
by the clever use of swarms of 
bees. This is beautifully done, but 
is not enough to make the first full- 
length French colour cartoon 
worthy to be compared with the 
work of Walt Disney and David 
Hand. 

As a first attempt Johnny Lion-- 
heart shows promise, and 1 shall 
look out with interest for Jean 
Image’s next film. 

Denver and Rio Grande tells the 
story, in effective Technicolor, 
of a race between two rival com¬ 
panies to' build a railway across 
the Rockies through a gorge where 
there is only enough room for one 
track. 

The struggle develops into dan¬ 
gerous warfare, with a head-on 
collision between two engines. 
There are few opportunities for 
serious acting, though Edmond 
O'Brien, Dean Jagger, and Sterling 
Hayden do well enough. But the 
railway is the real hero, of this 
exciting film. 


OF THE LINE 


Six miles of history will come to 
an end on June 1, when the last 
goods train steams along the 
second oldest railroad in the world. 

Opened in 1830, the Canterbury 
to Whitstable Railway was a 
pioneer line in more ways than 
one. Its trains ran through the first 
railway tunnel (which had iron 
gates to be locked when it was not 
in use) and over the first railway 
bridge, into the first harbour to 
be served by a railway (built at 
Whitstable in 1832). 

It was the first line to use steam 
for a regular passenger service, and 
at a lime when the earlier Stockton 
and Darlington Railway was still 
using horses for passenger traffic 
and keepings the new-fangled 
Rocket for goods trains. 

- The fare from Canterbury to 
Whitstable was then ninepence, 
and in 1834 the world’s first season 
tickets were issued by this enter¬ 
prising company. Sunday trains, 
instituted two years earlier, had, 
however, to be withdrawn after 
two months because of protests 
from local.clergy. 

The railway owners, though so 
enterprising, were let down by 
their first locomotive, the twelth 
to be built by George Stephenson 
(Rocket was the eleventh). This 
locomotive, named Invicta (Uncon¬ 
querable), the County of Kent’s 
motto, had quickly to be relegated 
from service on the gentler 
gradients to work on the level only, 
and in spite of modification proved 
unsatisfactory for even the lightest 
work, and after eight years was re¬ 


placed by horses. After eight 
years of work and 114 years of idle¬ 
ness, the Invicta is still to be seen 
beneath the city wall of Canter¬ 
bury, a relic of the brave pioneer¬ 
ing days of railroads. 

The line continued to be run by 
horses and stationary engines until 
1846, when the owners were at last 
able to provide more powerful 
steam locomotives.- 

In spite of all the enterprise 
shown, the line was not a financial 
success, and was sold to the South 
Eastern Railway in 1853, later be¬ 
coming merged into the Southern 
Railway, and, eventually, British 
Railways. 

Passenger services came to 
an end in 1930, and only one 
goods train has been running each 
day. 


Relic of an old 
railway — The 
Invicta under 
the city wall at 
Canterbury 


HE GAVE PRIZES TO FARMERS 


The second largest agricultural 
show in the country—the renowned 
Bath and West Show—opened at 
Nottingham this week. 

The show, which covers 100 
acres, is organised by the Bath and 
West and Southern Counties 
Society, and claims to be the oldest 
of the large agricultural societies 


PLANES FOR THE SPOTTER’S NOTEBOOK 


MENACE TO HERDS 

■ Visiting a school at Yate, Glou¬ 
cestershire, a party of West 
Country teachers saw wall charts 
kept by children to show the daily 
milk record on the farm wjiich 
they have “adopted.” 

On one chart the graph showed 
a sudden drop, indicating that milk 
produgp’on was scores of gallons 
lower that day. It took several 
days for the graph to return to 
normal. 

What was the cause, the teachers 
asked, of this sudden loss? 

They were told it was due to 
stray dogs having got among the 
cows, causing them to stampede. 

1 It is well to remember that if 
dogs are allowed to stray among 
dairy herds they can cause as 
much trouble as they do among 
sheep. 


15. Vickers-SupormarEne Swift 
The Swift, one of the world's 
fastest fighters, is the first Super- 
marine aircraft to be ordered for 
R.A.F. squadrons since the versa¬ 
tile Spitfire. 

Replacing the once-fantiliar hum 
of the Spitfire’s Merlin engine is 
the thunderous roar of an Avon 
turbojet. Gone, too, is the slender 
outline of the, “Spit,” its jet-age 
offspring being a heavy, bullet¬ 
shaped machine with shqrply 
swept-back wings, capabla of 


flashing across the sky nearly as 
fast as sound. 

Air for the Rolls Roycc Avon, 
which develops about 6500 lbs. of 
thrust, is gulped through the 
“elephant ear”- intakes flanking 
both sides of the cockpit. The 
cockpit is fully pressurised for 
flight at very high altitudes, and 
the pilot has an ejector-type seat 
to shoot him clear of the aircraft 
in an emergency. 

Span: 31 feet 9 inches; length: 
42 feet 11 inches. 


in the country, if not in the world. 

It was founded on August 26, 
1777, by Edmund Rack, a Norfolk 
Quaker who, having moved to 
Bath, soon realised that farming in 
the West Country was backward 
compared with that in his native 
county. 

The main function of the society 
had been devoted to encouraging 
agriculture; one of its earliest 
activities was to award prizes for 
rearing farm animals, raising farm 
crops, long service on farms, and 
even for a method of preventing 
boots and shoes from soaking up 
water. 

In 1786, the society held its first 
ploughing match, and prizes of six, 
four, and two guineas were 
awarded. The winner of the first 
prize stated that the cost of using 
his plough for the day was 5s„ 
which included 3s. for six oxen at 
6d. each per day for food. Is. 8d. 
for the ploughmen and the driver, 
and 4d. for wear and tear of the 
plough. 

8000 PARCELS FOR 
VIVIENNE 

Seven-year-old Vivienne Whit¬ 
taker, of Ardleigh, Essex, adver¬ 
tised in a religious paper for 
Christmas cards and other picture 
cards to send through a missionary 
organisation to children overseas. 
■ She has since received more than 
8000 parcels, containing about a 
million cards. 
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ROUND THE TOWNS—Alan Ivi mey takes a 
trip north and pays a visit to historic . . . 


© 


DURHAM 


'J'herc is usually good cause for 
any particular town standing 
where it does, though the original 
reason for the choice of site may 
have been forgotten. It might be 
anything from a ford across a river 
to the meeting-place of two trade 
routes. 

But in the case of the City of 
Durham no hunting is necessary. 
Before we ever reach it and while 
we still see it from a distance we 
know at once that this place was 
built as a stronghold. 

It stands on a- great wedge of 
sandstone which is driven tightly 
into a noose of the River Wear. 
The wedge is also a steep hill, its 
sides shaggy with trees and the top 
breaking out into stone towers and 
fretted pinnacles and castellations 
of cathedral and castle and the 
strong walls which defended them. 

It was in quest of defence that 
the founders of the city first came 
here. They were Saxon monks 
from Lindisfarne, off the Northum¬ 
brian coast, whose island monas¬ 
tery had been destroyed by the 
Danes. 

They brought with them the 
bones of their'“famous bishop St. 
Cuthbert, and established their 
new bishopric at Chester-le-Street, 
six miles away; then they moved 
to safer ground on the hilltop 
in the loop of the Wear. This was 
in the year 995. 

When William the Conqueror 
came up, about 74 years later, 
to subdue the North, he soon saw 
the defensive possibilities of the 
great river-girt hill of Dunholme 
(Hill Island) as it was called, and 
caused a castle to be built across 
the landward end of the loop. The 
Normans spelled the name as 
“Duresme,” and pronounced it 
very much like “Durham.” 

The castle was begun about 
1072, and its beautiful crypt 
chapel is still to be seen. The rest 
of the fortress is of various dates, 
and the keep, as the trained eye 
can see at once, is a modern re- 
- construction. 

But the cathedral, at the other 
end of the hilltop, is just about the 
finest example of Norman build¬ 
ing to be seen anywhere. The 
whole length of the nave is un¬ 


spoiled Norman work and was put 
up in 40 years, between 1093 and 
1133. ^ 

The great round pillars, their 
stonework deeply cut for decora¬ 
tion as if a giant had taken a 
hammer and chisel to them, and 
the round, dog-toothed arches, are 
much more solid, much heavier, 
than the exquisite and technically 
more skilful styles which we 
usually associate with an English 
cathedral. 

The men .who built this were 
stern and rather primitive, perhaps, 
but accurate and, above all, 
strong. 

0ne particularly instructive action 
the cathedral authorities have 
taken is to restore a small piece of 
the original red and black painting 
of the stonework. It is to be seen • 
in the south aisle. 

Nowadays we think of cathedrals 
as buildings full of light coming 
through clear glass onto grey-white 
stone. But in the Middle Ages 
they were dark and brightly 
coloured. And the little painted 
arches in the south aisle give us an 
idea, with their stark red and 
black, of the stark men who first 
decided on this site for their great 
church. 

There are also considerable 
portions of the monastery build¬ 
ings remaining, and we must 
remember that the Bishop of 
Durham was a Prince Bishop with 
the same powers, within his “pala¬ 
tinate,” as it was called, as the 
king had. 

Much of the precincts as we see 
them now have been handed over 
as colleges, lecture-rooms, and so 
on, to Durham University. Palace 
Green, between castle and cathe¬ 
dral, has some of the best of these, 
and there arc more in the long, 
narrow street on the east side 
called North and South Bailey. 

This must be one of the most 
delightful streets in the whole of 
our island. Many of the houses 
are 18th-century, with the most 
attractive doorways and over-doors 
and fanlights. The college build¬ 
ings have bright shields on the 
outside. 

A 16th-century archway leads to 
a beautiful Close where the cathe¬ 



IBilE 

Durham Castle, with the Elvet Bridge over the River Wear 


dral clergy have their peaceful 
dwellings. And if we could sec 
through these houses we should see 
over the tops of trees, so steeply 
does the hill fall to the river. 
Paths zig-zag down through the 
wooded cliffs to a riverside walk 
which goes all round. 

'J'ttEEtE are three bridges over the 
river, two of them for traffic, 
and the third, the Prebends’ Bridge, 
for people taking their pleasure in 
what has become a beautiful 
public park. 1 

Long ago.a weir was built so as 
to deepen the river (which could 
otherwise have been forded) and 
near here two pleasant old build¬ 
ings face one another across the 
dark water: They used to be mills 
but now one is used as a tea-room 
and the other has become the head¬ 
quarters of a troop of Rover 
Scouts. 

A little farther up, on the oppo¬ 
site bank. Scouts have enclosed a 
plot of ground and planted it with, 
trees and flowering shrubs and 
made flower-beds, in memory of 
one of the Scouts who lost his life 
during the war. It is close to the 
water where the tall trees which 
line the river stand back for a few 
yards, and I thought it one of the 
most moving war memorials 1 had 
ever seen. On the one hand is the 
woodside path ; on the other the 
river road, busy with rowing- 
boats. 

The two traffic bridges of old 
stone arches cross the Wear to the 
Hill Island just below the Castle, 
and at the top of the U which the 
river makes. Their inward ends 
are thus very close to each other, 
so that no sooner are we in old 
Durham City than we are apt to be 
out of it again. 

From the Middlesbrough and 
Stockton road we come in by Elvet 
Bridge, and from the Great North 
Road we enter by Framwellgate 
Bridge. There are superb views 
from both and if we had a penny 
for every photograph which has 
been taken from these points we 
should be rich. 

JJalfwav between the two 
bridges is the Market Place, as 
we should expect, with a police¬ 
man in a sort of pulpit, built on 
the site of the town well, directing 
the traffic. Saddler Street comes 
downhill from the North Bailey on 
one side and Silver Street leads out 
of the other down to Framwell¬ 
gate Bridge, 

This Silver Street has a roadway 
just eleven feet wide at one point. 
Near it is a cafe occupying the 
house of a 17th-century citizen, Sir 
John Duck. Inside we may still 
go up the splendid oak staircase he 
built—and the city is famous for 
such staircases. But at the counter 
downstairs 1 was introduced to 
another side of Durham life. 

It was a homely side—as homely 
as the width of Silver Street or the 
old houses in the Baileys. The 
proprietor came up from down 
below in a white coat and apron 
and introduced me to Stotty Cakes 
and Back-of-the-Oven Cakes, and 



The view of Durham Cathedral 
from the weir. Below is the 
famous Sanctuary Knocker on 
the north door 



then to something called a Singing 
Hinney. 

Hinney is a local word for “pal ” 
or “dear” (as the case may be) 
and “singing ” refers to the noise 
this particular piece of cookery 
makes when it is in the pan. For 
it is full of fat—and currants. A 
Singing Hinney, then, is a sort of 
enormous scone—big enough to 
sit on ; and I should think with a 
couple of Singing Hinneys under 
your belt you could keep out the 
coldest wind that ever whistled 
round the castle ramparts! 

In Saddler Street I found a 
barber's shop with a gracious 18th- 
century front. This used to be 
the theatre, and the great Kemble 
himself acted in it. 

At one side there was a narrow 
arch, not much higher than my 
chest, and some steps leading sud¬ 
denly down to a lane. Once in 
this lane, and looking back, all you 
could see of people passing along 
the pavement of Saddler Street was 
their legs, so steep is the slope. 
For this is one of the narrow lanes 
called in Durham a vennel. 

I take it that this word is a local 
variant of “funnel.” Vcnnels run 
up and down everywhere and they 


arc nearly always very steep. It is 
good exercise living in Durham! 

J?or many centuries Durham was 
not noted for any particular 
industry, being rather the centre of 
a great coal-mining district. But 
in the early part of the 17th cen¬ 
tury a certain Mrs. Clemens seems 
to have hit on the idea of grinding 
mustard seed in a mill like flour. 
Previously the seed had only been 
pounded, and the flavour produced 
by the new method appealed very 
much to His Majesty King 
George 1, whose'approval rapidly 
made the reputation of Durham 
mustard. 

So the saying arose that Durham 
was famed for “wood and water, 
law and gospel, old maids and 
mustard.” The last mustard mill 
sold out to a firm elsewhere about 
the end of last century. But we 
may still find all the other items! 

Nowadays the two things which 
the city is famed for making are 
carpets and church organs. The 
carpet factory is down by the river 
near Framwellgate Bridge, and it 
was here that a special carpet was 
made for the first assembly of the 
United Nations, held at Westmin¬ 
ster. Durham, too, built the organ 
first used in Westminster Abbey 
for the coronation of King 
George VI. 

. Jgu-r, undoubtedly, Durham’s 
most vital output is the 
number of students sent forth 
every year by her fine university. 
It was founded only in 1832, but 
unlike other modern universities 
has the great advantage of lovely, 
matured surroundings, withdrawn 
in quietness from city life and yet, 
at the same time, in the very midst 
of it. 

No one ought to say they know 
England until they have seen 
Durham 
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RIGHT WAY TO 
ADVERTISE 

"JYie advertising men who re¬ 
cently met at Brighton for 
their annual conference heard 
some good advice from the 
Bishop of Chichester on the 
ethics of advertising. 

The Bishop hoped that the 
men who help to control the 
tastes of millions would “not 
appeal to their worst instincts.” 
He suggested that the spread 
of popular education has 
altered the character of public 
response and that “ what 
people ask for today is in¬ 
formation and argument.” 

The power of advertising is 
far-reaching and intensive to¬ 
day. It can be a great force 
for good because, as the 
Bishop said, it has the power, 
“to teach not only how to 
spend, but how to give and 
to educate democracy in not 
only possessing things but in 
, sharing them in the life of the 
community. 

In addition, the Bishop em¬ 
phasised the importance to 
a democracy of free thought, 
free speech, and a free Press. 
Good advertisers help to sup¬ 
port all three, and thereby are 
good servants of all. It is 
worth remembering these facts 
when reading advertisements. 


BETS v BOOKS 

CAbservers in other countries 
^ must find it strange, as the 
Bishop of VVillesden does, that 
there should be constant demands 
lor increased wages when the 
nation can afford to spend 
£600,000,000 a year on gambling. 

Speaking on this subject re¬ 
cently the bishop pointed out 
that we tolerate an army of men 
and women in the gambling 
industry when we need people 
for productive purposes. 

Above all, he said, it seems 
strange that we can tolerate the 
use of hundreds of tons of paper 
on the gambling industry when 
at the same time newspapers 
have to be cut down and essen¬ 
tial books have to be denied to 
students and children. 


E v 


JUST AN IDEA 

As Charles Spurgeon wrote: 
It is not how much we have, but 
how much we enjoy, that makes 
happiness. 


Oak-Apple Day 

'very year on May 29' the 
people of Castleton, Derby¬ 
shire, hold their Garland Pro¬ 
cession to celebrate Oak-Apple 
Day—the day when Charles It 
hid in the,oak tree at Boscobel. 

The Garland King is dressed 
as Charles 11 and rides through 
the town on horseback wearing 
a garland. 

The procession stops at every 
inn, and the spectators are enter¬ 
tained by morris dancers. The 
king then rides to the church, 
where his garland is hauled to 
the top of a pinnacle by a strong 
rope. 

O ak-Apple Day is also cele¬ 
brated at Wishford, Wilt¬ 
shire, where the inhabitants com¬ 
memorate the anniversary of the 
granting of an old charter allow¬ 
ing them to collect dry wood, 
throughout the year, from the 
nearby Grovely Woods. 

At dawn a band parades with 
banners, bearing the slogan: 
“Grovely, Grovely, and all 
Grovely.” Headed by the band, 
with a church bell mounted on 
a cart, the procession moves off 
to the woods, where the people 
cut boughs to place outside their 
houses, thus maintaining their 
rights for another year. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If cats fall 
iuto categories 

It is fashionable for men to wear 
their hair longer. No need to go 
bald so early. 

A tup left running at London 
Airport’s hostel flooded the room's. 
We trust nobody got into hot 
i eater. 

BILLY BEETLE 


The modern business girl wears 
dashing clothes. Especially when 
leaving home in the morning. 

Customers cannot be driven into 
the shops. The doors are not wide 
enough for a car. 

Scotsmen like to take the road to 
London. Normally it takes them. 

Some children have to walk to 
school in - the pelting rain. It is 
hard on them. 




All brothers under 
the skin 

TDacial intolerance was recently 
attacked by the Revd. Dr. 
Marcus Janies, the first Negro 
clergyman ever to preach in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 

A Doctor of Philosophy from- 
Jamaica, Dr. James is descended 
from a slave, and in his sermon 
at St. Paul’s he described racial 
prejudice as a “spectre haunting 
the globe.” He also pointed out 
that it is one of the worst forms 
of blasphemy, for, in effect, it 
declares that colour of skin and 
cultural differences outweigh in 
importance the image of God in 
each individual. 

All true Christians must agree 
with Dr. James, for race hatred 
in any form is contrary to the 
teachings of Jesus. 


For car-spotters 



If you see this shield on a car, 
it is the Duke of Edinburgh’s. 
On the shield arc the three 
lions of Denmark, the Greek 
Cross, two bars from the Bat- 
tenberg arms,-and a symbol 
of Edinburgh Castle. 


SHUT-INS’ DAY 

Tn Canada the first Sunday in 

June is known as Shut-ins’ 
Day, when people who are lit 
and well visit friends who arc ill 
or crippled and thus unable to 
get out and about as freely as 
most of us. 

When possible, the visitors 
take out their invalid friends, 
perhaps to church, or for a car- 
ride in the country. 

It is a fine idea, and one which 
might well be extended to in¬ 
clude many other Sundays and 
adopted by many other countries. 


The wrong kind 
of comic 

'T'here has been much concern 
-*■ lately over so-called 
“comics” imported into this 
country from America and sold 
to young people. Many of them 
are full of brutal crime stories 
and horrifying pictures. 

Responsible American opinion 
is equally concerned about such 
trash being served out to boys 
and girls, and it is good news 
that the House of Representa¬ 
tives has ordered an investigation 
to find out the extent to which 
papers’and books contain offen¬ 
sive matter, or place emphasis 
on crime and violence. 


T 1 


Comet keeps up 
with the Sun 

A/Tr. A. C. Campbell-Orde of 
B.O.A.C. told American 
scientists recently that the Comet 
jet airliner can in some cases 
“keep pace with the Sun”—• 
meaning that it is travelling at 
about the same rate as the rota¬ 
tion of the Earth at certain 
parallels. 

He said it would be possible 
for the Comet to travel from 
Singapore to London in daylight 
all the way, by flying at about 
490 ni.p.h. Even more dramatic, 
on the North Atlantic crossing 
the Comet would approximately 
keep position with the Sun when 
flying west-bound along the GOth 
parallel. 

THERE’S A SWALLOW 

Tt’s surely summer for there’s 
-*■ a swallow ; - 
Come one swallow his mate will 
follow. 

The bird race quicken and 
wheel and thicken. 

Christina G. Rossetti 


Thirty Years Ago 

'he chief of the New York 
Fire Brigade suggests that 
the best method of extinguishing 
fires is to have ltying fire-engines. 
These would not attempt to put 
out fires with water. They 
would hover above burning 
buildings and drop into them 
iirc-extinguishing chemicals. 

This imaginative, enterprising 
fire brigade commander foresees 
another value in such aeroplanes. 
When people arc driven by fire 
on to the roofs of buildings it is 
usually very difficult to rescue 
them. The flying machines would 
take them off. 

Inventors are urged to perfect 
the helicopter machine, which 
will be able toArover by means 
of whirling vanes. 

from Children s Newspaper, 
June 3 , 1922 
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THINGS SAID 

A/I7 e’ve got to learn that the 
Commonwealth is not 
something static and outworn, 
but young and expanding. 

President of the Board of Trade 

AT ew Zealand has always been 
- proud of the fact that she is 
a member of the British Empire, 
the greatest power for good in 
the world. ilon.'F. IV. Doidge, 
High Commissioner for New Zealand 

C'Inly by a large-scale immigra- 
^ tion can we remain a British 
people. Sir Thomas White, High 
Commissioner for Australia 

TyTANY are working as hard as 
Englishmen ever worked ; 
but the necessity for hard work 
is not everywhere appreciated ; 

' in a nation that is struggling for 
survival there is no room for the 
slacker. Archbishop of York 

T believe we are at this moment 
A on the brink of a vast, incal¬ 
culable revival of interest in the 
arts that appeal to the eye. 

Mr. Norman Collins 

'~To preserve hope in our world 
•*- makes calls on our intelli¬ 
gence and energy. In those who 
despair it is frequently the energy 
that is lacking. 

Lord Russell, O.M. 


IN THE COUNTRY 


Tr is pleasant to ramble through 
the lanes when every bush 
and grcen-laccd thicket hides its 
feathered choristers. 

The tally of the returning 
summer migrants is now com¬ 
plete. As the Sun declines after 
a warm day the sooty-winged 
svyifts dart and wheel, screaming 
in wild abandon ; and the night¬ 
jar’s churring notes eerily rise 
and fall. 

When the setting Sun sends up 
long golden rays from behind a 
bank of low cloud the star per¬ 
former is the lark rising from 
the dew-wet grass to soar aloft. 
This is Shelley’s skylark, the 
“blithe spirit 
Like a poet hidden 
lit the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and 
fears it heeded not. 

And afar off echoes the 
cuckoo’s call, whose voice never 
tires, for “In May he sings all 
day ”—and often into the dusk. 



OIJR HOMELAND 


The little Bedfordshire 
vill’age of Sliilliimton. 
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THOSE EARLY DAYS 
BROADCASTING 


OF 


Jt seems strange to us today that when, in 1912, the thermionic 
valve made it possible for the wireless to transmit sounds 
instead of Morse signals, no one at first thought of using it 
for broadcasting. 

The fact was that wireless operators did not wish to “ broad¬ 
cast ” their messages, except in the case of S O S calls from 
ships in distress. It was regarded as a drawback rather than 
an advantage that the transmissions went cut in all directions, 
thus robbing wireless of the privacy that would have enabled 
it to compete with the telephone. 

of sending out wireless messages. 


This curious point is related in 
Maurice Gorham’s absorbing new 
book. Broadcasting and Television 
since 1900 (published by Andrew 
Dakers at 18s.). The author spent 
21 years in the BBC, and his acti¬ 
vities included editing the Radio 
Times and starting the Light 
Programme and post-war Tele¬ 
vision. 

After briefly recounting the early 
years of Marconi's invention, the 
book recalls that the first time 
speech was conveyed to an aero¬ 
plane in flight is believed to have 
been in 1915. Tn those days ex¬ 
perimenters used to warm their 
valves with lighted matches to 
xiiake them work! 

THE MUSIC BOX 

Next year an American, David 
Sarnoff, advocated the astonishing 
idea of people having “a Music 
Box in the Home.” 

The history of broadcasting 
began on February 23, 1920, when 
the Marconi Company’s experi¬ 
mental station at Chelmsford 
began transmitting speech and 
music twice daily. It was not 
thought of as entertainment, but as 
a new toy for wireless enthusiasts 
to play with. 

Young men started building 
wireless receiving sets, and even 
schoolboys came home laden with 
valves, batteries, coils, and wire 
with which they festooned their 
bedroom or the attic, often to ,their 
mother’s annoyance. 

None of these enthusiasts 
wanted to be entertained; their 
triumph was to distinguish a 
human voice or music amid the 
weird crackles, crashes, and 
whoops in their earphones. 

There was still no general belief 
in the possibility of broadcasting. 
The Post Office thought of it as 
an annoying stunt which might in¬ 
terfere with the “genuine work” 


The amateurs, however, formed 
wireless societies and petitioned the 
Post Office for more wireless tele¬ 
phony transmission. Grudgingly 
it was allowed, and the first 
authorised broadcast was made 
from Writtle on February 14, 1922. 
under the technical direction of 
P. P. Eckersley, one of the greatest 
pioneers of broadcasting in this 
country. 

In 1922 the British Broadcasting 
Company—forerunner of the Cor¬ 
poration—was established and 
began operations from three 
stations: London (2 LO), Birming¬ 
ham (5 IT),and Manchester (2XY). 
The new Company received half 
the listeners’ 10s. licences and a 
royalty on the sale of receiving 
sets. Its General Manager was 
John Reith, another famous name 
in B B C history. 

Broadcasting began indeed to set 
up music boxes in the home, and 
their shape changed from the early 
tangle of gadgets to drawing-room 
elegancies which seem odd to us 
today. There was one set, popular 
in 1926, which was shaped like a 
rose bowl, and ’'held water and 
roses to hide its mechanism. 

FAMOUS NAMES 

The "Twenties” have already 
become history for the young folk 
of today, but their parents can re¬ 
member the voices that helped to 
make broadcasting a reality, such 
as those of John Henry, Stainless 
Stephen, Leonard Henry, Clapham 
and Dwyer, Sir Walford Davies, 
Tommy Handley—who was well- 
known before 1926—Jack Payne, 
leader of the first BBC Dance 
Orchestra, Dick Sheppard and his 
services from the church of St. 
Martin-in-thc-Fields, and many 
others. 

There were still people then who 
turned up their noses at “the wire- 

Continued at foot of next column 



TAM O’ SHANTER’S TOWN 


Boys as toys 

Boys of the R.A.O.C. Training 
School at Gosport are here seen 
rehearsing for the Toy Soldiers 
Parade in the Royal Tourna¬ 
ment at Earl’s Court in June. 


SAVING WITH 
WASTE 

By using material from Scottish 
blast furnaces to help build new 
dams,’ the North Scotland Hydro 
Electric Board will save four 
million cwts. of Portland cement. 

From the steel works will come 
ioads of blast furnace slag, which, 
ground while wet and then thinly 
diluted with cement, will make the 
main tailraces (channels in which 
the water runs) and the buttresses 
and floors of the new Cluanie and 
Loyne dams. 

Another money-saving feature 
will be the use of prefabricated 
concrete slabs for the ■ walls. At 
present steel and timber shutters 
are erected, concrete poured be¬ 
tween them, and then allowed to 
harden. Slabs will do away with 
the need for shutters and also save 
considerable time. 

less.” and who would say patronis- 
inglyr “Of course ire don’t iisten- 
in, but we have a machine in the 
kitchen for the maids.” 

Some of our present pro¬ 
grammes go back to 1922: 
Children’s Hour, orchestral con¬ 
certs. news, talks, and religious 
addresses—the first of which were 
given by the Revd. J. A. Mayo of 
Whitechapel. Broadcasts to schools 
began in 1924. 

Mr. Gorham's book, written in a 
light narrative style, tells us the 
whole story of the modern miracle 
which in so short a period has be¬ 
come such an important part of the 
lives of ordinary people. 


Ayr is this summer celebrating 
the 750th anniversary of its 
Charier, given in 1202 by William 
the Lyon, King of Scotland. 

This ancient Royal Burgh is 
everywhere associated in the minds 
of English-speaking people with 
Robert Burns, who was born just 
outside the town ; he it was who 
wrote of: 

Aulcl Ayr, wham ne'er a town sur¬ 
passes. 

For honest men anil bonny lasses. 

In his poem. The Brigs of Ayr, 
the old and new bridges over the 
river argue about their respective 
merits. Burns was prophetic when 
he made the old bridge say: “I’ll 
be a brig when ye’re a shapeless 
cairn,” for in 1877 the new bridge 
collapsed in a flood. 

But Burns's best-known Ayr 
character (an imaginary one) was 


CROCODILES 

Crocodiles in the new Hunyani 
Poort Dam are becoming a serious 
problem for Southern Rhodesia. 
Many of them have taken up their 
abode there, having travelled a 
long way overland to reach the 
water. 

Already there have been a few' 
tragedies in which Africans, coming 
out of the bush to get water, have 
been taken by crocodiles. 

It was intended that this great 
stretch of waier, nine miles long 
and five miles at its widest, should 
provide a holiday resort among its 
other benefits. ‘ So it had been 
decided to get rid of all the croco¬ 
diles in the dam. 

But the wisdom of this has been 
questioned by the Secretary of the 
Natural Resources Board, who 


the disreputable Tam o’ Shanter 
who, riding home after staying too 
long at an inn, saw witches danc¬ 
ing in ruined Alloway Kirk. In¬ 
cautiously, he stayed to watch, 
and, admiring the capers of one c f 
them who was younger than the 
others, shouted: “Weel done, 
Cutly-sark!” (short-shirt). 

At that the whole grisly pack 
pursued him, with Culty-sark in 
the lead, and Tam only just 
escaped, leaving his grey marc’s 
tail in the speedy young witch’s 
hand. It was from this poem that 
the famous sailing ship, Cutty 
Sark, took her name. 

Next week, from June 4 to 7, 
there will be an anniversary 
pageant at The Ice Rink, with a 
script by the well-known Scottish 
playwright, Mr. Robert Kemp. 

The celebrations at Ayr will 
continue until November. 


IN THE DAM 

thinks there should be sonic croco¬ 
diles left in the dam for the pur¬ 
pose of keeping down the numbers 
of predatory fish. 

“ If vve intended to stock the dam 
with fish for food purposes,” lie 
says, “1 thing we should keep the 
crocodiles there to limit the 
number of large unwanted canni¬ 
bal fish, such as barbel. Barbel 
feed on the smaller kind of fish 
which wc would prefer as food. 
Crocodiles feed on barbel and 
other large fish which are slow and 
easy to catch.” 

Holiday-makers would doubtless 
prefer barbel to crocodiles, and 
they will doubtless say that if the 
lake is to become popular as a 
pleasure resort the crocodiles will 
have to go. 


Empire Mosaic—8 



ELEPHANTA CAVES 

Cut out of rock arc dlephantcL 
Is land in Bombay Harbour in the 
tenth cerduru 3.C. is an wider- 
ground temple dedicated to the 
Hindu, god Shiva.. A three-headed, 
bust shows the god. in his three 
characters as creator 
destroyer and. preserver. 


ARTESIAN WATER. 

Water lies deep below 
Australia, in a 600. GOO- 
sguar3 -mite area, called 
the Great Artesian Basin. 
Cattle thrive on it, but. 
it is too salt for 
agriculture 




ga g; 


by Ridgwav 




RED RIVER. 
SETTLEMENT 

In, 18li, the Earl of Selkirk, 
received from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company a large grant 
of landnear the BedPiven 
Canada. He settled, it u/itn. 

~'ightanders from Scotland., 
riw,after many hardships 
f ^uentuodly won success. 
The County of Selkirk in 
Manitoba, ls named after hitn 


GRAPPLE PLANT 

The curved hocks of the. 
seed pod of this South. 
African plant attach 
themselves to the hair and 
hooves of animals,inf listing 
great pain. They have 
6een known to choke a. lion . 
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GENERAL BOOTH’S 
HELPER 

A roving Salvation Army envoy 
has come "back to Victoria, where 
he once worked as a pit boy, writes 
the C N correspondent in that 
Australian State. 

. He is Commissioner John S. 
Bladin, the Salvation Army's 
second senior travelling com¬ 
missioner, who is visiting Australia 
as representative of the world 
leader, General Orsborn. 

Back in the 'nineties John Bladin 
was a frail lad working in the coal 
pits at Korumburra, 100 miles 
from Melbourne. His romantic 
story began on a day in 1894 when 
the Army's leader. General William 
Booth, walked down the aisle in 
the Bourke Street headquarters and 
patted him on the shoulder. 

“Laddie, come and help me in 
the job of salvation,” said the 
general. 

Young Bladin was willing, and 
eight years later the Army, against 
medical advice, took him into its 
training college in Victoria Parade, 
Melbourne. 

He rose quickly, served in Aus¬ 
tralia, then in New Zealand for 
19 years. He went to France as a 
chaplain with the Australian Forces 
in the First World War. Later he 
was a missionary in Ceylon. 

During the Battle of Britain he 
organised air raid relief in Britain, 
and after the war he became 
director of the Red Shield services 
in Britain, Europe, and the Middle 
East. 


JAMES, NOT JESSE 

The famous U.S. athlete Jesse 
Owens, who is pictured in the 
Olympic flashback on this page, 
was never christened “Jesse.” 

His real name is James Cleve¬ 
land Owens, but when he first went 
to school at Cleveland and was 
asked his name, he answered: 
“J. C. Owens,” in his southern 
drawl. This sounded like “Jesse” 
Owens, and Jesse it became. 


err! 

yte athlete Shown on Finland’s 

POSTER FOR THE HELSINKI 
OLYMPIC GAMES OF iqSR, IS 

Paavo Murmh , 

WHO 3R0UGHT HONOUR To HiS UTTlE COUNTRY 

6v winning atotal of 7 Gold medals. 

FOUR OF HlS VICTORIES WERE IN THE 

Paris games of in mien he won 

the isoo AND then the 5000 METRES— 

BOTH IN THE SPACE OF ONE HOUR 

Self-trained in the forest Solitude , 

NURMI "RAN TO TIME", HlS ONLY COMPANION 
THE STOP WATCH HE ALWAYS CARRIED 


/ITH FOUR WINS IN NINE OLYMPICS, FINLAND ALSO 

Excels at javelin throwing. 
AT Los ANGELES IN /? JZ THREE 
n i FINNS TOOK FIRST THREE PLACES 

the' 238 ft. bH ins. of 

MATH JARV1NEN 

Remains the Olympic 
Record. 


Olympic tlashbacks—2 





Dr IT HAD NOT 
BEEN FOR THE 

BOLL WEEVIL 

A PEST WHICH ATTACKS 
THE AMERICAN COTTON CROP 
THE FAME OF 

Jesse Owens 

MIGHT 


.fter The 

DESTRUCTION OF 
HIS CROP IN 
1922, JESSE'S 
FATHER. 

ABANDONED 
HlS FARM IN 
ALABAMA FOR 
CLEVELAND. 

OHIO. 

There, 

JESSE 
WENT TO 

A SCHOOL WHERE SPORT WAS 
ENCOURAGED AND BECAME ITS GREATEST CHAMPION 
- AT BERLIN IN ipib, HE SET UP RECORDS. 
STILL TO BE BEATEN. FOR THE LONS JUMP 
200 AND IOO METRES 



INDIA STILL HAS HER LIONS 


Many people will be surprised to 
learn that there are still lions in 
India, always thought of as the 
land of the tiger. 

. Lions have been dwindling for 
years and now it is reported that 
only about 250 remain—all in the 
Gir Forest, a wide area in Kathia¬ 
war, north-west of Bombay. They 
are strictly protected, for India 
does not want to lose the last of 
her lions. 

The Indian lion, which is rather 
smaller than the African, has in¬ 
habited the country for thousands 
of years—he is shown on seals of 
3500 b.c., and he was hunted by 
the Mogul Emperors. 

Tigers came into India from 
countries farther East about 
2500 B.c. and gradually took the 
lions’ place. The invaders could 
drive away their rivals because 
they have stronger and bigger 
claws than Indian lions and in¬ 
variably triumphed in conflict. 

But the chief reason for the 
lion's decline is that hunters could 
always kill him more easily than 
they could the cunning tiger, which 


is now the unchallenged lord of 
the jungle. 

Stripes is a thirsty creature and 
likes to lurk near water and 
swampy places; Leo prefers dry. 
thorny jungles. Thus the tiger 
kept to refuges where the gun¬ 
carrying Europeans could not live 
during the rainy season, while the 
lion, on drier ground, was exposed 
to attack from hunters throughout 
the whole year. 


UPRIGHT SLEEPERS 

New Plymouth City Council 
bought trolley buses from Britain 
to replace electric tramcars on one 
of its routes, and then pulled up 
the steel rails and some 1800 
sleepers of hardwood. 

New Zealand farmers needing 
strong posts for fences went to the 
auction of these sleepers, and 
bought them for three times their 
original cost. 

Sleepers rudely awakened from 
a city street will now continue 
“sleeping” in upright positions on 
farms. 


Lions are also foolishly noisy, 
roaring through the jungle and 
giving themselves away to the 
hunter, while the crafty tiger keeps 
his mouth shut. Indeed, tigers can 
hardly be said to roar, but to utter 
a series of hoarse coughs. 

There was an old Indian fable- 
that the lion had a thorn at the end 
of his tail which he used to lash 
himself into a fury! But this 
“thorn” has a far more sensible 
purpose. It is really the last joint 
of his tail, beyond the tuft, but it 
is not reached by the circulation 
of the blood. 

As a rule, the tips of animals' 
tails are very sensitive and liable 
to become sore, but the Indian 
lion’s hard joint saves him from 
this discomfort* as he passes 
through thorns, or trails his rudder 
across rocks made untouchably hot 
by the sun. 

The African lion has no such 
tail-tip protector. Another differ¬ 
ence between the cousins is that 
the Indian lion generally remains 
ferocious in captivity, refusing to 
become a pet. 
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NELSON’S CORNER 
OF ITALY 

An estate in Sicily which was 
given to Nelson by the King of 
•Naples has come into the news; 
it has been handed over to the 
peasants by Lord Bridport, a de¬ 
scendant of the great admiral’s 
brother. 

This land, which is near Mount 
Etna, was given to Nelson for his 
services when the old Italian king¬ 
dom of Naples was attacked by 
the French. They captured Naples 
in 1799 and set up what they called 
the Parthenopean Republic; but 
this was later overthrown by the 
Neapolitans, assisted at sea by 
Nelson. 

The estate in Sicily was called 
the Duchy of Bronte, Duke of 
Bronte being one of Nelson’s titles. 
It has today many vineyards, olive 
trees, and wheatfields, but in 
Nelson’s day it was a barren place 
and he complained bitterly about 
the expense it caused him. 

It came down through Nelson’s 
brother’s daughter to Lord Brid¬ 
port, who has been living there 
since the end of the war. Recently 
he handed over the deeds of the 
duchy to a group of peasants 
amid scenes of rejoicing. The 
Sicilians are very enthusiastic about 
this Englishman’s generous action. 

Nelson himself would doubtless 
have been glad that his strange 
Neapolitan adventures should end 
in this amicable way. 


MUSEUM REOPENS 

A selection of 50 paintings from 
art school students will be on show 
until June 7 at the newly-reopened 
Geffyre Museum, Shoreditch, 
where the Arts Council are holding 
their Young Contemporaries ex¬ 
hibition. 

This museum is in a district long 
famous for furniture and cabinet¬ 
making. School parties regularly 
visit its Elizabethan and Stuart 
Rooms, which contain many fine 
examples of period furniture. 


THE EXPLOITS OF RRIGADIER GERARD—PICTURE-VERSION OF CONAN DOYLE’S FAMOUS STORY (2) 


Brigadier Gerard was a dashing, adventure-seeking 
French cavalry officer of Napoleonic times. He was cross¬ 
ing the Pyrenees to rejoin his regiment in the Peninsular 


War when he was captured by the cruel guerilla leader, 
HI Cuchillo, who was supposed to be an ally of the 
British. This brigand was enraged with Gerard because 


in the ambush in which the Brigadier was captured, he 
had badly injured one of the brigands ; worse still, he had 
sneered at El Cuchillo’s attempts to write poetry. 



The cruel brigand explained to Gerard how they 
proposed to kill him. They had, with ropes, 
bent over two strong young trees and tied 
their tops to a stump. They intended tying 
Gerard’s ankles to the tree-tops, and then letting 
them spring back. His peril had made the 
Brigadier’s senses acute. He heard the faint 
sound of horses in the distance and, thinking 
they were Ins own men, he yelled for help. 



Great was Gerard’s surprise when British 
Dragoons rode into the glade! “ What game are 
you up to here ? ” the officer asked El Cuchillo. 
Gerard, who had struggled free of his bonds, 
explained in English what had happened. ’ “ It 
is a disgrace for us to have such allies 1 ” 
exclaimed the officer, and in spite of the 
brigands’ protests, he insisted on taking the 
Brigadier to the British camp as a prisoner. 



Infuriated, the brigands attacked the Dragoons, 
but Gerard jumped on to a saddled horse 
tethered nearby, and, with the others, fought his 
way out. Farther on he began telling the Dragoons 
what a famous swordsman they had rescued, but 
the officer cut him short by sending his men on 
patrol. Then he and his prisoner rode on. His 
name - sounded to Gerard like 41 Sir Russel, 
Bart,” so the Brigadier called him “ Bart.” 



Gerard politely suggested that he might now 
leave “ Bart,” who retorted that he would cut off 
his head if he tried to escape. “ Two can play at 
that game, my dear Bart,” laughed the French¬ 
man, easily parrying the other’s blow. 44 Why 
should you strike at me ? You see that I will not 
strike back.” Then he proposed that they should 
play cards to decide whom should be the prisoner 
of the other ! Sporting 44 Bart ” agreed. 


What will be the outcome of this sportsmanship 


between enemies ? 


See next week’s instalment 
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MONDAY 


Thrills and mystery 
on the river 


ADVENTURE 

- by John Pudney - 


-i 


Exploring a Thames backwater 
leading to Blackmcad Abbey, now 
a film studio, Fred, and I learned 
that an American professor and his 
daughter Annabel were prisoners. 
Disguised as film “extras," ire hid 
in a tennis pavilion; and while 
Fred was keeping a look-out in 
one direction, 1 suddenly saw a 
cupboard doer opening toward me. 

8. The sack 

T stood still. In fact, l was 
pinned- to the floor. It was 
like one of those nightmares when 
your feet are buried in concrete 
and the rest of you is trying to run. 

Nevertheless, within a much 
shorter time than it takes to tell, I 
grasped the fact that that door was 
not opening of its own accord. 
There was somebody on the other 
side of it; and if I did not move 
at once that person was going to 
catch me out in the open. 

.. Luckily, the rumbling noises 
from below had increased with the 
opening of the cupboard. My 
. headlong rush into the nearest 
alcove, however noisy, did not give 
me away. 

I risked looking round the 
corner of the alcove once ; but saw 
nothing because the door had 
opened in my direction.. As the 
rumblings grew less, 1 could make 
out other noises, of bumping, 
scuffling, and heavy footsteps, as if 
several people were carrying furni¬ 
ture upstairs. Could they be com¬ 
ing up through the floor of the 
cupboard? The floor, after all, 
had sounded hollow. 

The foptsteps, the bumping, the 
scuffling, and the muttering of 
voices seemed to go on for ages. 
Then the door of the cupboard 
slammed. A heavy burden which 
had been carried through it was 
laid on the floor with a thud. 

“It doesn’t make sense,” a voice 
complained, “bringing it in here. 
You must have made a mistake.” 

“That’s what Neman said. You 
can't cart a body around in broad 
daylight. That's what he said. 
Upsets the film actors. Take it up 
through B.2, channel, he said. 
Keep it in the pavilion till it’s dark 
outside.” 

“But that's crazy. Ought to go 
to the gatehouse, this did. Then if 
the bod does wake up it's in the 
right place—behind bars.” 

go it was not furniture that they 
had heaved up from somewhere 
beneath the cupboard, but a 
burden which they referred to 
without any particular feeling as a 
body, or a bod! The argument 
about whether the tennis pavilion 
was the right place to have brought 
it went on and on. 

Once for a moment Fred's head 
appeared at the veranda doorway. 
He spotted me and made a whole 
lot of signs. I waved at him furi¬ 
ously to keep away. He seemed to 
understand, and disappeared again. 

Meanwhile, the two men stood 
by their burden end argued. Little 


you N<i 

Quiz 



1 Who is known as the Father 
of the English language? 

2 Sarah Siddons was famous as 
, novelist, poet, or actress? 

3 Which line of rulers came 
first—Stuart or Tudor? 

4 A creditor is one who owes 
money, has money owing to 
him, or one who deals with 
money matters? 

5 What is the circumference of 
the Earth at the Equator? 

6 What was the chief reason for 
the fall in the popularity of 
steam-buses of the 1830's? 

7 Which is nearer the Antarc¬ 
tic—Australia or New Zea¬ 
land? 

8 What is a distinguishing 
feature between amateur and 
professional boxers when in 
the ring? 

Answers on page 19 


by little, the one with the deeper 
voice, who seemed to be the junior, 
persuaded the other that they 
ought to have gone to the gate¬ 
house. They went over the same 
arguments again and again. 

Edging round the corner of the 
alcove, 1 managed to get a glimpse 
of them and of their burden. Their 
backs were turned to me. Both 
seemed to be wearing a costume or 
uniform. The body was trussed 
up in some sort of sacking, and a 
pair of ordinary golf shoes stuck 
out at the end nearest to me. They 
looked quite familiar. The head at 
the other end was hidden , by a 
hood and something that looked 
unpleasantly like a gag. I was re¬ 
lieved to see a stealthy movement 
going on beneath the sacking. 

I glanced at my watch and saw 
that it was already 25 minutes 
since Annabel .had left us. She 
had said she would be back in less 
than half an hour, and I wondered 
if Fred would be able to head her 
off. If not— 

At last the argument about the 
body came to an end.. The senior 
of the two men announced' that 
he would “go and check with the 
office.” 1 listened to his retreating 
footsteps. There was no other 
sound. That was good. Fred had 
taken cover in time. 

J risked another glance round the 
corner. The other man was 
standing by one of the window 
openings. Suddenly he called out 
at the top of his voice: "There's 
the foreman over there with a jeep. 
He'll know.” 

There was more shouting out¬ 
side. Then I heard the words: 
“He’s bringing the jeep over. He 
says we ought to have gone to the 
gatehouse.” 


“That's just what I said,” the 
man at the window shouted back. 
“We'd never have had to do them 
stairs if we'd gone on up-channel.” 

“That's quite-enough from you,” 
the other, roared back. “Get going 
with that bundle! I’m coming to 
give you a hand. The foreman 
says we'll a 1 ! be for the high jump 
if it’s seen cut here in broad day¬ 
light.” 

“What did I say?” muttered the 
deep-voiced one to himself as he 
stooped to take up the burden. He 
went staggering across the room 
with a limp body drooping over 
one shoulder in a fireman’s lift. I 
heard his heavy footfall on the 
veranda. 

Outside there was shouting 
again, and very soon the sound of 
the jeep being driven up. I left 
my hiding-place, and noticed for 
the first time a scrap of paper in 
the middle of the floor. There was 
some shaky pencilled writing on 
it, but I had to smooth out many 
creases before I could read it. The 
first word that I made out hit me 
like a blow on the head. 1 had to 
spell it out letter by letter, but 
there was no doubt about it; the 
word it made was QUASS1UM! 

Quassium! Who has not read 
about it in the newspapers 
and heard whispers of what 
it can do? Uncle George, whose 
work at Fort X is connected with 
the stuff, has always remained 
silent about it—so silent that Fred 
and I have never dared to ask 
questions. ' We had, of course, 
heard rumours that Uncle George 
is an expert on this most secret 
mineral, more powerful and 
precious even than uranium ; but 
what on earth could quassium have 
to do with a film about King 
John? 

1 took the paper to the light. 
There were other words written on 
it. The next one I could make out 
was HERE. “Quassium here. 
That made sense, though it seemed 
so unlikely. I studied the other 
side, and spelt out TELL. This 
left me with a long wqrd straggling 
right across the paper, and another 
written on top of it as if the writer 
had been working in the dark. 
After much puzzling I guessed that 
there were at least two words 
FINDS THIS, so that the message 
could read: “Finds this . .-. tell 
. . . quassium here.” 

J>robably the first word - was 
“who.” But that did not matter 
much. It was a warning—and 
urgent at that. Nobody was going 
to write down such a message as 
this as a joke. ' Whoever had 
written it had done so under great 
difficulties; perhaps even as a last 
resort. 

Then I remembered the move 
ments beneath the sacking. That 
was it! Whoever it was in the 
sack had written that message. I 
folded the paper carefully and 
tucked it away in my. pouch. 

Whatever else we planned to do, 
it was clear that we should have to 
get this message through to Uncle 
George at Fort X. I recalled the 
uproar there had been during the 
winter when a small amount of 
quassium in transit from the 
Himalayas to Fort X had been 
lost, I wondered if I should 
rush back as best I could to the 
boathouse, take the dinghy up to 
Continued on page 19 
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I THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 1 



* (=■ OR. BOOtCS* I 

Slock of over 3 million volumes | 

New, secondhand & rare Books on every = 

subject. Foyle s can supply ail your school § 

text books = 

125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 I 

Ccrrard $ 66 o (16 lines) ic Open 9-6 (inc. Saturdays) = 
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ALLSORTS 



SIGNALLING OUTFIT 


Complete with Lamp, Suiud, Morse K-y, spare 
fillers, etc., in metal ease 8i" X b x ' :< 8’. 
Easily converted into Spot Lamp, <•(■*. Supplied 
separately, spa re Bulbs 1/3 each. 1’, & P. 6d. 
Batteries 9<I. each. F. & 1\ 9«l. Bmtiry and 

Bulb 2/-. F. & 1*. 1/3. 

irrife for l ire List, 

(Dept. c.N.) 

Worth double 
LTD . p. & pkg. 2/- 

895-921 Fulham Road, London, S.W.6. 


ClaadeRyet 
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CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


Best Stories by the 
Best Writers 

ARGOSY 

At nil Newsagents. Monthly 116 


MATCH-BOX LABELS ON APPROVAL 

Hundreds of different labels to 
choose from. Labels are mounted 
in books to help in checking against 
your collection. Each book con¬ 
tains 84 different labels priced from 
one penny to threepence each. 
Why not send threepence in stamps 
for an Approval Book to-day? 

MRS. M. B. SMITH 

56 Portland Street, London, S. E. 17. 


SALE OFFER RIDCE 

TENT 

Sent for 

6/. 

*®83aBsaidS*2*l5. o 

Carriage and Pack, etc. 1/- 



“TABLE 

CRICKET” 


The Replica of Test 
and County Cricket 

Played with teams of 
miniature men, ball and 
stumps with bails. Over- 
arm bowling, double 
wickets and all the “ outs ’ ■ 
such as dean bowled, stumped, 
caught, etc. Googlics, breaks, and 
even body-line bowling. Hits for six, 
four and odd runs. 

Send stamp for all details and 
Order Form to : 

P.A.ADOLPH 

(T.C.17) The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


ARE YOU A 

REAL SPORT? 

If so, why not join the 
Junior Section, 

LEAGUE AGAINST 
CRUEL SPORTS? 

MEMBERSHIP FROM 1/- HP. 
Attractive Badge 9d. 
Particulars from Secretary, 

L.A.C.S. (cn> 

58 Maddox St., London, W.l 


ABC of Knitting 
for Beginners 

You can soon learn to knit with the aid 
of this useful book. Tt explains clearly 
“ what-to-do ” and there arc diagrams 
showing “ how-to-do-it.” AVhcn you 
have learned the elementary stages you 
will soon be able to knit delightful 
presents from the- 15 patterns given 
in this book. 

bestway ( I J?129 ) 

LEARN to KNIT 

Obtainable from Newsagents, etc., Ij3 



w “EVER READY" 

Battery operated 
. -J SjjrcU lioat, of alu¬ 
minium construc¬ 
tion. Red, Cream,and 
White. Size : 12" X 3i" X 
P2J*. Takes 4 U-ll Ever Ready flat¬ 
teries. Motor fitted with self-oiliug bearings 
and will not require oilinj. IV 
FIus 1/6 lor 4 "U-ll Tm it fries, 
optional. Post paid. C.W .O. 

Obtainable from MARK SHRANK, LTD., 
18 Aylmer Parade, London, N.2. 

Mon cy ref untied if iwt fully sal is tied. 


28'3 




BED 

mem roll 

SLEEPING 
_ _ BAC 

18/9 

Post 1 

AND GROUND SHEET 

Kv‘h ih-nt quality. Guaran- 
l«t •! waterproof. Complete 
with tape, etc*. Size 9 ft. 
by 3 it. Wright 3 lbs. 
rash 18,9 or sent for 3/6 
deposit and 3/- monthly. 
Post, et«\, 1/-. Kapok 
filled 45/- or sent for 7/6 
deposit and 6/6 monthly. 
lVst, *te., 1 . 


BRITISH ARMY 



22 6 

tSSi-A-miW-il 1 

BRAND-NEW RIDGE TENT 


BRAND-NEW. Complete, all 
colours. Forked in valise. 

Ideal for cyclists, campers, 
etc. Popular size, length 7 ft. 

3 in. sleeping base x 3 ft. 6 in. 
high X 4 It, 6 in. wide x 
12 in. walls, £2.15.0. Sent 
for ‘ 6/* and 6/- monthly. 

With fly-sheet, .£3.12.6, Sent 
for 15/- and 9/9 monthly. 

Both carr. 1;-. 

Send for TREE illustrated list of other models, 

Binoculars, Clothing, etc. TERMS. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. fDept. CN23), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open nil s>tt. 1 p.m. M of. 


Extends 10 ft. X 6 ft. X 6 ft. 
Walls 3 ft. Finest value offered. 
Beal waterproof canvas. Port¬ 
able, but very stout- cloth. 
Complete in valise. Cash price 
£9.12.6 or sent for 22/6 
deposit and 25/- monthly. 
Carr, etc., 5/-. Other models. 
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TRIANGULAR BIRD STAMP FREE 


ABSOLUTELY 
FREE 



If you write and ask to see a Selection of Wind¬ 
sor Stamps On Approval, we will send you 
Absolutely Free a magnificent New Issue 
stamp from HUNGARY. It is a large 
and very colourful TRIANGULAR 
Stamp depicting a Rird, and is a 
stamp which will add lots of interest 
and value to your very own col¬ 
lection. Just write to Windsor 
Stamp Co. for Triangular 
Bird Stamp Free and to 
see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps On Approval. 
Write immediately 
to: 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 72 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 


FREE! 


MONACO 1951 
HOLY YEAR 


THE SKY AS SEEN 
FROM MARS 

By the C N Astronomer 


the-way items from the WORLD S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices.. 
FOR 72 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the fowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
Your inspection. 


4 /4 PRPF italy 20 ■!« 

» i 11 - u Fisherman pic¬ 
torial AND 50 different Whole World— 
FREE! 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4/4 
and will be sent to all collectors asking to 
see my Discount Approvals and enclosing 
2£d. stamp for postage. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section C N), Hillside. 
Marlon, Wliitegate, Winsford, Cheshire. 


This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli¬ 
cants for 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS¬ 
COUNT 
APPROV¬ 
ALS en¬ 
closing 2£d. 
postage. 

L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Cardens, London, W. 5 


N.Z. VICTORY STAMPS 

A fine unused set of New Zealand Victory 
stamps showing Lake Mathieson, King. Geo. 
VI and Parliament, and St. Paul’s Cathedral 
with the Union Jack in tlie background, a 
quotation from one of Mr. Churchill’s gveat 
Battle of Britain speeches, and the V sign, 
sent free to all applicants for Approvals 
euclosing 2>.d. postage. 

R. D. HARRISON, 

20 Park Road, Hoddesdon, Herts 


Jf we were on Mars, now such a 
splendid feature of our evening 
sky, the heavens as seen from his 
surface would appear very much 
the same as they do here. The 
constellations, the grouping and 
relative brilliance of the stars, 
would seem just as we see them 
from the Earth. B 

But all the planets would show 
differences. At present the Earth 
appears as a very bright crescent 
in the early-morning sky of Mars. 
Saturn, an evening "star,” appears 
somewhat brighter than to us, but 
will become fainter than we see it, 
and the same applies to Jupiter. 

Venus, however, is never so 
bright, seen from Mars, as we see 
her, while it is doubtful if Mercury 
could ever be seen without optical 
aid. 

The great difference we should 
notice in the sky of Mars would be 
the absence of the Moon; so 
therefore no eclipse of the Sun 
would ever be witnessed. More¬ 
over, even the Sun itself would 
appear much smaller from Mars, 
in fact the planet gets less than 
half the heat and light that the 
Earth receives. 

Another strange feature would 
be the perceptible changes in the 
size of the Sun’s disc, which would 
seem to be larger when the planet 
was at perihelion (128 million miles 
from the Sun) compared with 
aphelion (154 million miles). 

This varying distance of the Sun 
makes a great deal of difference to 
the climate on Mars. For example, 
it can be seen telescopically how 
very much farther the snowcaps 
extend when Mars is at aphelion. 

One feature of the night sky of 
Mars which no other world is 
known to possess is its strange 
satellite system—two moons named 
Deimos and Phobos. Although 
very smalfj they are also relatively 
very much nearer to Mars than 
our Moon is to the Earth, and 
appear large enough to provide an 
ever-changing spectacle. 

Deimos, the farthest of the two, 
averages only 14,650 miles from 
the centre of Mars and therefore 


the Ferry Inn and telephone Uncle 
George. Better still, perhaps I 
should find him already returned 
to the Bounty. Then I glanced 
down at fny doublet and hose. 
How long I should be if I stopped 
to change twice! If only Fred 
would come! 

J opened the cupboad door 
again. The floor was no longer 
there! In its place was a flight of 
substantial steps sticking up out of 
a black hole where the floor had 
been. 

Standing at the top of the steps, 
1 looked for a handle or a lever 
which might work the trap and 
cause the floor to slide back into 
place. There was no sign of any 
mechanism. I fished in the pouch 
at my waist for my torch and sent 
a beam down the steps. I could 
giot see the end to them. 


is only about 12,500 miles from 
the planet’s surface. It travels 
round Mars at great speed, com¬ 
pleting a revolution in only 30 
hours, 18 minutes. 

But Deimos has a diameter 
estimated to be only eight to ten 
miles, so it would look like a very 
bright star, much as Venus appears 
to us, though very often eclipsed 
by the shadow of Mars. It would 
exhibit, phases which could be 
seen telescopically, and, of course,' 
vary its brilliance as seen by the 
naked eye. 

Phobos would be far more in¬ 
teresting to any Martians. Its 
proximity to the planet’s surface 



The orbits of the moons of Mars 


would make Phobos about one- 
third of the diameter of our Moon, 
and therefore the phases would be 
perceptible—that is, when Phobos 
was not being eclipsed by the 
sphere of Mars, as it would be very 
frequently. For Phobos revolves 
round it at an average distance of 
only 3680 miles. 

Most singular and surprising is 
the speed with which Phobos 
travels round Mars, completing a 
revolution in only 7 hours, 39 
minutes. Thus it travels much 
faster than Mars rotates, which is 
24 hours, 37 minutes. 

Consequently, as seen from 
Mars, Phobos will appear to travel 
the reverse way to Deimos and all 
the other celestial bodies, and will 
rise in the west and set in the east. 
This is an experience we on Earth 
never have, for they all rise in the 
east and set in the west. 

These moons of Mars were not 
discovered until 1877. G. F. M. 


Perhaps, I thought,- the floor 
operated from beneath ground 
level. I descended a few steps. 
By stooping I could shine my light 
up. The cupboard floor was there, 
all right—it had slid back into the 
darkness. 

I stretched forward to see if it 
would move, and nearly lost my 
balance as the steps themselves 
gave slightly under my weight. 
In bracing myself to keep my 
balance, I went down another few 
steps. 

As I did so, there was a shrill 
squeak of pulleys, then a rumble of 
rollers. Missing the top of my 
head by inches, and taking my cap 
feather as it went, the cupboard 
floor slid across again. 

1 pulled at the floor over my 
head. It was as solid as stone. I 
had to face it then. I was trapped. 

■Co be continued 


The Children’s Newspaper, May 31, 1952 

MAGNIFICENT 

MODEL 

The Hall of Power, in Edin¬ 
burgh’s Royal Scottish Museum, 
one of the finest collections of 
mechanical working models in the 
world, now has a fine replica of 
the unique bridge built at Temple, 
Glasgow, in 1931. 

This model bridge is itself a 
triumph of engineering skill—built 
exactly to scale and correct down 
to the smallest detail, for the bene¬ 
fit of technical students. Every 
rivet head is reproduced, for 
example, and measures l-32nd 
of an inch in diameter. 

When a button is pushed a com¬ 
plicated mechanism is set in 
motion. A warning bell sounds, 
the traffic lights and navigation 
signals are illuminated, the gates 
guarding the roadway are closed, 
and the roadway itself is raised. 

No fewer than ten craftsmen 
contributed to the building of this 
remarkable model bridge. 


STAMP NEWS 

JtfEW Zealand’s Health stamps 
for 1952 will bear the portraits 
of Prince Charles and Princess 
Anne. 

^ stamp soon to be issued in the 
United States will honour the 
French Marquis de Lafayette, who 
was made a major-general when he 
was 19 for his support in America's 
struggle for independence. 

JJritish and French administra¬ 
tions of the New Hebrides are 
each to issue a set of eleven 
stamps. The designs, colours, and 
values will be the same and the 
top three values of each set will 
include the inscription franco- 
British Alliance 1947. 

gwiTZERLAND's annual chariV 
stamps are due at the end of 
this week. There will be the usual 
five values, the lowest showing the 
Arms of Glarus-Zug, and the 
other four mountain scenery. 


BROTHERLY ACT 

Nine-year-old Joseph Burton, 
determined to help his blind 
brother Brian, decided to collect 
3,500,000 tinfoil caps from milk 
bottles, which will be worth £120 
when sold as scrap metal. Brian, 
now seven, will one day need a 
specially-trained Alsatian to lead 
and guide him; and the cost of 
rearing one of these “seeing-eye” 
dogs is just £120. 

Joseph, whose home is at 
Carlton, near Doncaster, an¬ 
nounced his grand idea to his 
schoolmistress, Mrs. J. King, who 
at once enlisted the co-operation of 
the whole school, and, through the 
schoolchildren, of all the villagers. 
Now every resident in this York¬ 
shire village is saving every scrap 
of tinfoil. 


YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 Geoffrey Chaucer. 

2 An actress. 

3 Tudor. 

4 One who has money owing to him. 

5 24,899 miles. 

6 The development of the railways. 

7 New Zealand. 

8 Amateurs always wear singlets. 


ROYAL TRIANGULAR PACKET 

This WONDERFUL FREE GIFT 

contains not only the scarce 

triangular stamp of 

PRINCESS MARGARET but also 

a beautiful JUBILEE issue (KING 
GEORGE V on Horseback); 
ROYAL VISIT commemorative; 

a VICTORY STAMP ; an issue 
commemorating the WEDDING 
OF QUEEN ELIZABETH II; and 

several other interesting stamps. 
All these are ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE to all who ask to see our FAMOUS 
PICTORIAL DISCOUNT APPROVALS which are without doubt the best obtainable 

Please enclose 2|d. postage. (No obligation— no rubbish.) 

M. A. and J. M. DAVIES 

SRIDCH0RTH STAMP CO. (C.H. 69), BR1DCN0RTH, SHROPSHIRE 



ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, England 

Established 1580 



FREE! 

JUST ISSUED 

These Fine B i - 
Coloured Stamps of 

VIRGIN Is. 

FREE to Stamp Col¬ 
lectors asking for our 
Approvals and enclosing 
3d. stamp. 


ANOTHER BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL ISSUE 

R. & E. WILLIAMS 

28 FARM CLOSE, ICKENHAM, MIDDLESEX. 



QUEEN ELIZABETH II EDCC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY 

Inc. 1951 Canada Royal Visit. All Free to collectors 
asking to see our famous ‘Quality’ (discount) Approvals. 
Rend 3d. to cover our postage and lists. If you wish you 
may join “THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You 
receive. Badge, Membership Card listing fine Gifts, and 
Approvals monthly, (Gifts inc. full-size Tweezers, etc.). 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 74, 
Canterbury, Kent. 


64-PAGE ALBUM FREE 

THE MOST WONDERFUL GIFT EVER OFFERED 

Here’s a FREE Stamp ALBUM for you. This Magnificent offer is for 
one week only, so send IMMEDIATELY. It is the ideal album for be¬ 
ginners or for holding duplicates. The Cover is most attractively design¬ 
ed in TWO COLOURS, there are 64 PAGES containing 120 full-sized 
illustrations with spaces for new issues. It wilt hold over 1200 stamps 
INDEXED and contains much useful information. Remember 
supplies are limited, so send TODAY.for this absolutely FREE GIFT. 
Enclose 6d. for package and postage and request our famous Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN) WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 



Monday Adventure, by John Pudney 

Continued from page 9 
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Children's N ewspaper, May 3 !, 1952 

SPORTS 

Jack Young, the little Middlesex 
left-arm slow bowler, takes a 
well-earned benefit against Sussex, 
at Lord's this week. A Londoner, 
he made his debut for Middlesex 
in 1933, and has since taken over 
900 wickets. He has played in 
eight Test Matches, and against the 
Australians at Trent Bridge in 1948 
set up a record by bowling eleven 
successive maiden overs'. 

Stepping out 



Bill Nankcville of Walton Athletic 
Club, balder of the A.A.A. mile- 
. championship, is almost certain to 
represent Britain at Helsinki. 

lyjeRVYN Wood, the reigning 
Olympic sculling champion, 
recently won the Australian title, 
at Sydney, for the seventh time in 
succession. This year he set up a 
new record of 15 minutes 14.5 
' seconds for the 21-mile course. 

Qfoffrev Elliott, 2i-year-old 
mathematics student at London 
University, must be one of our 
finest all-rounders. At a recent 
athletic meeting he won the discus 
with a throw of 124 feet 8 inches ; 
set up a personal record by putting 
the weight 43 feet 1 inch ; and 
claimed a new English native 
record with a pole vault of 13 feet 
1] inches. He was also second in 
the 120 yards hurdles. 

A few days later Elliott raised 
the pole-vault - record to 13 feet 
6 inches. 

^nothlr fine all-round athlete is 
Mark Pharaoh, a student at 
Manchester University. At a re¬ 
cent meeting at Liverpool he threw 
the discus 152 feet 84 inches, put 
the weight 44 feet 11 inches, threw 
the hammer 119 feet 6 inches, and 
< then came second in the 120 yards 
hurdles. 

J'iie 20 Arsenal players who re¬ 
cently left London in two 
planes to play matches on the 
Continent were insured for 
£500,000. 

Jack Beresford, the famous oars¬ 
man who has been appointed 
team manager to Britain’s Olympic 
rowing crews, is the only English¬ 
man ever awarded the Olympic 
Association’s Order of Merit. 


SHORTS 

“Please Replace the Divot” is a 
notice that is likely to disap¬ 
pear from American golf courses 
in a few years, for the U.S. Golf 
Association has developed a grass 
so tough that a golfer just cannot 
hack a divot out of it. It needs 
little water, resists plant diseases, 
and plays the same whether it is 
dry or wet. 

JTenella Webb, 13-year-old 
Sutton High School girl, has 
been doing well-in junior breast¬ 
stroke events, and recently won the 
(Southern junior 200-yards race 
with a time of 2 minutes 57.6 
seconds, the fastest time ever 
achieved by a 13-year-old swim¬ 
mer. Derek Dickson, of Islington, 
the 15-year-old English schoolboy 
swimming champion, a few weeks 
back set up a new Southern 
Counties junior 200-yards breast¬ 
stroke record with a time of 2 
minutes 26 seconds. His coaches 
regard him as a future champion. 

Jan Steel , six-foot Glasgow 
cyclist, became the first Briton 
ever to win a Continental multi¬ 
stage • race when he won the 
coveted yellow jersey in the 
Warsaw-Beriin-Prague road race. 
Britain also won the team race for 
the first time. This was the second 
yellow jersey won by Ian, for he 
also led the field in the 14-day 
Tour of Britain last summer. 

"Yy hen rain, held up play during 
. a recent match, Mr. H. P. 
Gupta, the Indian Test cricketers’ 
team manager, said: “I marvel at 
you English. You have weather 
like this and yet you still play 
cricket. It' we had so much rain 
in India I think we would have 
given up the game years ago.” 

J)on MacMillan, Australia’s 
crack miler, will be competing 
in athletic meetings in this country 
before going on to Helsinki for the 
Olympic Games. In September he 
will be back in this country as a 
student at London University. 

]?avourite for the Olympic high 
jump title must be Walter 
Davis of Texas, who recently made 
a jump of 6 feet 101 inches, only 
half an inch below the world 
record made by Lester Steers in 
1941. Davis, who is 6 feet 84 
inches tall, began jumping last 
year after his tremendous leaps at 
basketball had been noticed by a 
coach. 

J]ssex County Cricket Club be¬ 
lieve in giving youth a chance, 
for they recently engaged 16-year- 
old Leslie Savill on their ground- 
staff. A former pupil of the Nor- 
lington County Secondary School, 
and captain of the London and 
Essex schools teams, he would have 
played fortEngland schools against 
Wales last season had the match 
not been cancelled because of rain. 

JJoger Becker, 18-year-old tennis 
star, is the youngest player 
ever to be selected to play for 
Britain in the Davis Cup. Already 
chosen to play against Yugoslavia,' 
he was again chosen to represent 
his country in the French Cham¬ 
pionships in Paris which end this 
weekend. Roger is also no mean 
footballer and cricketer. 


IN THE OLD ASTROLOGER’S 
BIRTHPLACE 


An interesting link with the cele¬ 
brated astrologer William Lilly has 
been discovered in the thatched 
cottage at Diseworth, Leicester¬ 
shire, where he was born in 1602. 

Lilly was one of the greatest 
fortune-telling quacks of his time. 
At an early age he dabbled in 
palmistry, and'there was long a 
tradition in Leicestershire that he 
had left hjs handprint on the wall 
of this cottage, where he lived until 
he was 20. 

' The print was never found, how¬ 
ever, and the story was dismissed 
as a fiction. But recently several 
layers of paint were scraped oil 
the entrance hall and signs of the 
zodiac were found scratched on the 
walls, together with symbols, dates, 
initials, Lilly’s name, and several 
prints of his left hand. 

Lilly’s time was favourable to 
his pretensions ; belief in witch¬ 
craft was widespread. Once when 
he was trying to find buried 


treasure in Westminster Abbey by 
means of his arts, he ascribed his 
failure to demons. Yet Cromwell 
had such faith in him that he gave 
him a pension of £100. 

He made his biggest blunder 
when he predicted that England 
would never again be ruled by a 
king, and at the Restoration had to 
buy a pardon. He died in 1681, 
leaving behind him his Astrological 
Almanac. A monument over his 
grave at Walton-on-Thames- was 
provided by the credulous Elias 
Ashmole. 


FLYING PIG 

Air transport has now made pig¬ 
raising in the Australian outback a 
commercial proposition. 

Pigs as well as cattle are grown, 
fattened, and slaughtered in the 
Glenroy area of Western Australia 
and then down to Wyndham port 


for shipping. 
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No. I of a New Series of C N Competitions 



2 BiCYCLES 

TO BE worn 



10 Ten-Shilling Emotes for Runners-Up! 

H ERE is the first of a new series of fortnightly competitions, 
with two fine Hercules Bicycles as prizes—one for a girl, 
one for a boy. There will also be ten ios. notes as consolation 
awards for runners-up. 

To open this series, we are giving all our young artists a chance 
to show what they can do, and have chosen as the test a picture of 
two Red Admiral butterflies among flowers. 

Colour this picture as carefully as you can, remembering that 
points will be given for correct markings and colourings on Hie 
butterflies’ wings. 

This competition is open to ail readers under 17, and there is no 

entry fee. The 
bicycles will be 
awarded for the 
best colouring of 
the picture, ago 
being taken into 
con si dera t ion 
when judging. 

To enter, first 
cut out the pic¬ 
ture and the cou¬ 
pon in one piece. 
Paste it on a post¬ 
card and when 
the paste has 
dried start to col¬ 
our'in paints or 
crayons. When 
you have finished 
fill in your name, 
age, and full ad¬ 
dress on the cou¬ 
pon and get your 
entry signed as 
y'our own unaided 
work. 

Post to: 

C N Competition 
No. 1, 

3 Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C.4 
. (Comp.), 

to reach us by' 
Tuesday, June 10, 
1952, the closing 
date.. 

.This competi¬ 
tion is open to all 
readers in Great 
Britain, Ireland, 
and the Channel 
Islands. T h e 
Editor's decision 
is final. 



This colouring is entirely my own work. 

Name .\ gc - 

Address.-... 


Parent/Guardian's 

.Signature' 


-CUT OUT ROUND THIS LINE- 
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FREE 
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tal Union issue and a colourful overprinted 
pictorial from SOUTH GEORGIA dependency, 
with strange design of Whales’ Jaw Bones. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Just ask to see Approvals 
and send ifid. postage. 

ROSTON (F) 

J06 ST. MLYSTAN'S ROAD, LONDON, W.6- 


iFREE!!!r 


3" MAGNIFIER with If” 
LENS together with 
WATERMARK DETEC¬ 
TOR and PERFORATION 
GAUGE. 


These Free gifts 
will 'be sent to 
all applicants for 
my Approvals. 
Send 3d. stamp. 


R. POWELL (Dept. CN), 

89 Craigdale Rd., Romford, Essex. 


12 

25 

50 

75 

100 

1/6 

3/- 

6/- 

9/- 

12/. 

2/6 

5/- 

10/- 


2/6 

5/- 

10/- 



2/6 

5/- 

10/- 




IOOO STAMPS 6/6 

ALL -UIJrTLItEXiy AO GREAT BRITAIN 
500, 3/-. 250, 1/6. IOO, 9d. 

151?. EMPIRE: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 

300,6/6. TRIAAGU-LARS : 10, 1/6; 25, 

4 6; 50, 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES; 
15, 1/3; 25. 2/3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS; 10 
1 '3; 25, 2 9. MAI’S; 10, 1/3; 25,2,9. 
SHIPS: 10, 1/-; 25, 2/3. AIRMAILS’; 
25, 1,6. Postage 2|d. extra. Approvals 
uiui Catalogue of stamp bargains on request. 

S. TATLOW &, SONS 
_Eckiiigton, Sheffield._ 

MATCH BOX LABELS 

Individual Country Packets—All 
Different; 

Italian ... 

Japanese 
Indian 
Swedish ... 

Cheese Labels 50 different 3/-. 

E. H. W. LTD. (“Dept. Z”) 

42 _Victona_ Street, _Londom_ S.W.l. 

j Absolutely FREE—MONACO I 

• Three Beautiful 1951 Holy Year stamps, I 
I depicting the. rope, a Saint and a fine 
| Judgment Scene. Your collection is j 
. not complete without this magnificent 1 
I acquisition. Send for my low priced, high I 
| quality Approvals, enclosing 2LI. postage. 1 
I E. fiODLEY (CN), i 

I 29 Park Eel., High Barnet, Herts. [ 

~ STAMPS "ON” PAPER - 

Just as received from Convents, Offices ami 
Missions, in many countries of the world 
Every lot includes pictorials and .coml 
mem ora fives.- No British, fin Id entirely by 
weight, so good chance'of 'finds.* 2 oz.~fi/9 • 
4 oz. 5/-; 8 07,. 9/0. 

BRITISH EMPIRE only : 2 hz. 3/G; 4 oz 6/6- 
8 oz. 12 / 6 . Tost free. •- ' 

E. HART 

37 Highfield, Road, Sutton. Surrey 


This Month’s Special Offer! 

J?V P P 1 different 

1 STAMPS OF THE 
WORLD to anyone requesting our 
latest Approvals and enclosing 3d. 
postage —--— --—- ' 

M U 1 CP Dept. CN, 4 NORTH HILL 
. n. L.E.E., COU RT. LONDON. N.6 - ! 


Remove 

Your STAMPS with 

MSA FIX 

safe, quick, clean. 1 oz. 
bottle and "I I Q post 
brush - -*7 free. 


Send P.O. to 

TIIE 

DISAFIX 

CO. LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.), 
47/49 

Westow Street, 
London, S.E. 19 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
-FREE- 


3 giant beautiful pictorial ’stamps of 
SAN MARINO commemorating the 
discovery of America by Columbus 
FREE to all who request our famous 
Approvals^ Please enclose 2 ),dl postage. 

-D. VEITCH & co_ 


54-56 Blackett St., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1 

JOIN THE Q CLUB 

This large mint 2 -coloured Pictorial from 
the Cayman Islands, portraying a Coconut 
• Grove, and 
j mint stamps 
: from Rumania 
I-(cat. value 
1 / 6 ), Man- 
j churia, and 
i Armenia FREE 
| to applicants 
sending postage for my Discount Approvals. 

JAMES JUDGE 

(CH7), 3 HILL VIEW RD., OXFORD 

miiimiiiiiiiminiiiiiimiminmi!i!iimi!iiiiiii!!iii! 
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The Bran Tub 


SLIGHT DELAY 
old lady handed in a prepaid 
telegram to a post office clerk. 
He dealt with it and went on with 
his work. A few moments later he 
noticed the lady still waiting. 

“Is there anything else you 
want, madam?” he asked politely. 

“Oh, no," said she, “I’m only 
waiting for the answer.” 

Double meaning 

The two missing words are pro¬ 
nounced the same, but have 
different meanings. What are they? 

~We stood beside the - and 

watched 

While Tom was at the wicket. 

His-suggested that he had 

Performed in first-class cricket. 

‘3/iis 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS ‘ 
Jn woods and meadows, often 
growing with wild hyacinths or 
cowslips, blooms the beautiful 
early purple orchis. The mottled 
light and dark 
purple flowers 
cluster together 
at the top of a 
single erect 
stem, which 
grows about a 
foot high. Each 
flower has a 
long spur which 
turns upwards. 
The narrow, lance-shaped leaves 
clasp the stem and are blotched 
with purple. 

The flowers give off a strong 
scent, particularly in the evening. 


JACKO HAS ONE OF HIS PET IDEAS 



Jacko thought lie would like to keep some pets, so into town he went to buy, 
not one,'not even two, but eight rabbits. He brought them home in a 
hamper, and, of course, Baby wanted to see them. Jacko opened The lid, and 
out popped , the rabbits—leaping, scampering, hiding everywhere, much to 
Baby’s alarm. Just then. Mother arrived with a visitor. She was furious, 
and in just ten minutes she had Jacko’s rabbits packed and on their way 
back to the pet shop. 



Nothing doing 

JTather was gardening and de¬ 
cided he needed some help. 
“John,” he called, “what are 
you doing?” 

“Helping Tom,” came the 
answer. 

“Tom, what are you doing?” he 
called again. 

“Nothing,” replied Tom. 

RUNNING COMMENTARY 
(Jhockful of beans, he crouched 
to run, 

Did this most .worthy Army 
gunner. 

He ran, and ran ; but, oh dear me, 
He finished as a scarlet runner! 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Butterfly fashions 

JJutterfly fashions are here 
again. 

Brimstones in yellow parade the ■ 
lane, 

Large garden whites, and small 
common blues,. 

Peacocks arrayed in brilliant 
hues. 

Meadow browns out for a 
morning run. 

Tortoiseshells fanning their 
wings in the sun. 

Admirals red, and admirals 
white 

Chase each other in sheer 
delight, 

Clouded yellows, and hair- 
streaks green, 

In satins and velvets fit for a 
' queen. 

Flashes of orange, and splashes 
of gold, 

Butterfly fashions in colours 
untold. Helen J. Wright 


Looking into it 



ROVER PLAYS ON 

JJiLLY sank down under the 
tree in the park. “Phew!” 
he gasped. “I’m tired.” 

Rover bounded round him, 
licking his face and putting his 
paws on Billy's chest. He obvi¬ 
ously wanted to continue the 
game of grabbing the stick from 
Billy’s hand. But it was a hot 
day, and Billy wanted a rest. 

After a while Billy walked 
across to watch some people 
playing tennis. Suddenly he 
realised that Rover was not by 
his side. 

He called loudly; and then 
Rover came racing round the 
corner. He had what looked to 
be a piece of white stick in his 
mouth. 

“Haven’t you had enough 
yet?” laughed Billy, making a 
grab at the stick. 

At that moment a small and 
tearful boy came round the 
corner. “He’s got my rock,” 
he wailed, pointing to Rover. 

Billy carefully took the piece 
of seaside rock from Rover's 
. mouth. The little boy-grabbed 
it and dashed off, his tears for¬ 
gotten. 

But Billy was eyeing Rover 
strangely. He was thinking that 
he was going to have to watch 
Rover very carefully when they 
went on holiday—or lots of 
other children might be losing 
their seaside rock! 


RIDDLE IN RHYME 

JJy first was what an artist did, 
My second was but passing by. 
My whole is seen on sunny days, 

A lovely coloured butterfly. 

Answer next week 

One better 

John was boasting of his good 
eyesight.. “Can you see that 
mouse?” he asked, pointing to the 
other end of the field. 

“No-o,” replied his companion, 
“ but I can hear it.” 

DORMANT DORMOUSE 



Jn winter months the dormouse. 
Secure from cold and rain, 

Sleeps snugly in his little house 

Till spring comes round again. 

CHAIN-QUIZ r’i 1 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked,-the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
of the second, and so on. ' 

1. French author (1803-70); 
spent much of his childhood in 
poverty; wrote plays and then a 
great number ■ of novels; most 
famous series of these tells adven-' 
tures of three musketeers. 

2. Italian town famous as birth¬ 
place of St, Francis, the great lover 
of animals ;. here he founded the 
Franciscan order, vowed to 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. 

3. Asiatic city, formerly capital, 
of the Straits Settlements ; leading 
port and naval station ; its popula¬ 
tion of about a million is three- 
quarters Chinese. 

4. English novelist (1814-84); 
his masterpiece, The Cloister and 
the Hearth, is a grand adventure 
story and gives a vivid picture of 
15th-century Europe. 

Answers next week 
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Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Seed 
vessels. 4 Eras. 7 Wireless. 9 Able 
seaman. 11 Simmer. 13 Mother 
of pearl. 15 Drink by scooping up 
with tongue. 16 Feminine pro¬ 
noun. 17 Wager. 18 Meadow. 
19 Promises. 21 Declare. 23 
Street. 24 Drum. 26 Prophet. 
27 Want. 

READING DOWN. 1 De¬ 
tailed map. 2 Doctor. 3 Sword. 
4 Ventilate. 5 Drinking cup. 6 
Walk. 8 Owing. 10 Foundations. 
12 Strips of wood. 14 Pure. 17 
Conductor’s wand. 18 Girl. 19 
Sphere. 20 Rivet. 22 We listen 
with it. 25 Royal Engineers. 

Answer next week 


As instructed 

Two snails were crawling over a 
piece of newsprint which lay in 
their path. Suddenly, one of them 
fairly leapt along for about six 
inches, then stopped. 

“What are you rushing about 
for?” asked the other. 

“Well, I got to a bit that said: 
‘Tear along the dotted line.’” 

RIDDLE-MY -TOWN 

Jn win but not in gain ; 

In fake but not in feign ; 

In cornet, not in cone ; 

In flesh but not in bone ; 

In long but not in yearn ; 

In furnace and in burn ; 

In duke and dame and lord— 

It’s oft i put back in ward! 

Answer next week 

A mussel’s Lome 
^ mussel builds its protecting 
shell by extracting particles of 
lime from its blood and placing 
them on its outside to harden. The 
shell is built in three layers, with 
the grains running in different 
directions for strength. 
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FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

SKYLARKS. “Listen to that 
skylark singing!” exclaimed Don 
to his sister Ann. The children 
watched the bird mounting higher 
and higher, until it was a mere 
speck, while his sweet, liquid notes 
bubbled ceaselessly forth. 

“How big is a skylark?” Ann 
asked. 

“About seven and three-quarter 
inches long, Ann,” said Farmer 
Gray, overhearing the question. 
“If you see one on the ground, you 
will notice he does not hop, but 
walks or runs. His plumage is 
brown, streaked with dark mark¬ 
ings and with white on the outer 
tail feathers; the underparts are 
white. On his head is a crest 
which can be raised or lowered at 
will. The skylark’s diet includes 
insects and seeds.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

May Thirds. Strafford, Gay-Lussac, Catherine, 
Bonaparte, Edgeworth 
Riddle-my-town. Paisley (Pa-isle-y) 
Kiddle in rhyme. Bluebell 
Chain Quiz. Purcell, Llama, Marlborough, 
Ghent 


GIRLS! Look ! 


I can comb 
my Dolly’s 
hair without 
the hair 
falling out! 

Why not buy your 
Dolly a KIRLON WIG 
which you can BRUSH, 
WASH, CURL, as well 
as COMB ?; Measure 
the circumference round 
the head just above the 
eyes, using tape measure . 
or piece of string. 
Colours ' available are 
Blonde, ■ Fair and 
Brown! Send Postal 
Order and state size 
and colour required. ^ 


PRICES 

Circumference Measurements 
4/9 up to 12". 

5/3 from 12" to 14*. 
5/8 from 14" to 16". 
6/6 from 16" to 18". 
Postage Free 



TOTTENHAM WIG CO., LTD. 

(”17 )43 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, S.E.1 

OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING TOY SHOPS 


Telephone 

IIOl*. 1816 

















































































